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A Note on Anglo-Nepalese Relations in 1838 


[This note is based on an interesting document which the author found in 
the Nepalese Foreign Office, Kathmandu. The author went to Kathmandu to 
collect materials for his thesis, "Indo-Nepalese Relations, 1837-77". The Nepalese 
Foreign Office has many important documents dealing with British relations with 
Nepal. Some of these were sorted out by the author with the help of the officers 
of the Government of Nepal. The author translated them into English and 
incorporated some of them into his thesis, a copy of which is in the library of the 
Indian School of International Studies, Sapru House, New Delhi.] 


INTRODUCTION 


А NGLO-NEPALESE relations in 1838 were anything but cordial. 

Bhim Sen Thapa,! the Minister of Nepal; had been overthrown from 
power in 1837 after having ruled with despotic sway for more than thirty 
years. With his fall? the mainstay of internal stability of Nepal and her 


1 For life and times of Bhim Sen Thapa see Chittaranjan Nepali, General 
Bhim Sen Thapa ra tatkalin Nepal (Nepali, Kathmandu, 2013 Vikram Samvat). 

Bhim Sen's main achievements were extension of Nepal's geographical limits 
by military expeditions, establishment of a strong administration and a powerful 
army, and various reforms in almost all branches of administration. The Anglo- 
Nepalese War (1814-16) took place when he was Minister. The war convinced him 
of the mili superiority of the Dritish, “а power that crushed thrones like 
potsherds’, as he used to say. His policy after the war was one of peace with 
the British, and their total exclusion from the internal affairs of Nepal. The 
British connexion established by the 'Treaty of Segouli (1815) was most unwelcome ; 
yet it was suffered for fear of British retaliation. Intercourse with the British 
Government was confined to rigidly-defined and jealously-guarded limits. Тһе 
Resident at Kathmandu was virtually a prisoner. For Bhim Sen’s policy towards 
the British see W. W. Hunter, Life of Brian Houghton Hodgson, British Resident 
at the Court of Nepal (London, 1896), 99-105, 128-30; Н. Oldfield, Sketches from- 
Nepal (London, 1880) I, 298-307 ; Report ón the Relations of Government of India 
with the State of Nepal, by Dr. А. C. Campbell, Asst. Resident, Nepal (hereafter 
cited as Campbell’s Report), 24 July 1837, Political Consultations (hereafter cited 
ав P.C.)., 18 September 1837, 69-72, National Archives of India, New Delhi. 

? Bhim Sen's fall was brought about by the King of Nepal, Rajendra Vikram 
Shah, and some important families, like the Pandes, who bitterly resented Bhim 
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peaceful relations with the British in India was swept away. In the Nepalese 
court nobles with conflicting ambitions fought for power. The adminis- 
tration became chaotic and unstable. Interested parties pandered to the ` 
warlike instincts of the army, so long starved of military exploits. Anti- 
British feeling so long kept in leash by Bhim Sen was now fanned to 


fever heat? 


The British in India were having a difficult time. А showdown with 
Afghanistan was imminent ; the court of Ауа was hostile ; Anglo-Chinese 
relations were uneasy ; many Indian states were restive.‘ Rumours of а 
Russian army approaching the Indian frontier received wide circulation 
among the disaffected elements in India? Гога Auckland, the Governor- 
General, was concerned over this spectre of "a vast change" in Indian 
affairs. It was certain that the resources of the British government, both 
diplomatic and military, would be taxed as never before. 


The unfriendliness of the Nepalese government increased in pro- 
portion to the acuteness of the British troubles. Brian Hodgson, the 
Resident at Kathmandu, warned that, 


“Тһе facts ard rumours relative to the state of things in Ауа, 
Cabool and Persia, conspiring with the unsettled state of ad- 
ministration here, are producing the worst effects.” 


Sen’s long monopoly of power. The anti-Bhim Sen faction made earnest efforts to 
win over the Resident, Brian Hodgson, who was extremely critical of Bhim Sen’s 
ue policy and his zeal to strengthen Nepal militarily. Campbell’s Report, 
; Hunter, n.l, 139-59; Secret Consultations (hereafter cited as $.C.), 5 March 
Ta 24, National Archives of India, New Delhi ; P.C., 12 June 1834, 140; Excerpts 
from the letters of the R ident at Kathmandu to Government from 1830 to 1840 
by J. R. Tickell, Asst. Resident, Kathmandu (hereafter cited as Tickell’s Memo- 
randum), S.C., 18 January 1841, 74; S.C., 28 June 1833, 11; PC., 21 November 
1834, 155. 
* Tickell’s Memorandum, n.2; Hunter, n.l, 161-2, 164-5. 
* Many Indian States were in “brooding discantent". Minute of Lord Auckland, 
19 June 1837, Private Book of Lord Auckland, Vol. 2, 60, British Museum Addl. 
Mss., 37691. See also ТісЕгіРеб Memorandum, n2. 
5 T. W. Kaye, History of the War in Afghanistan (London, 1851), I, 290. | 
* Resident to Government, 6 July 1838, S.C., 20 July 1838, 1. On Nepalese 
пора with Indian states see my paper, “Nepal s Relations with Indian States 
(18 50),” Journal of Indign History (Trivandrum), Vol, XLITI, Part П, August 1965, 
414-57, 
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Nepal spun а web of intrigues with almost all principal states in India,’ 
and with some outside India, like Afghanistan, Burma, Tibet and China. 
The state of Lahore being the richest and the strongest of the Indian 
states, Nepalese intrigues were naturally aimed at winning over its ruler, 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh. 

Between 1833 and 1836 several Nepalese missions had been seen in 
Lahore receiving warm welcome from Ranjit Singh? In May 1837 a 
Nepalese emissary presented him with a complimentary letter and pre- 
sents from the Raja of Nepal. In March 1838 Mathabar Singh Thapa,” 
the nephew of Bhim Sen, was sent to Lahore to report on Ranjit’s reac- 
tions to the affairs in Afghanistan and, if possible, to win him over to an 
alliance with Nepal. Mathabar could not get very far ; he was detained 
by the British at Ludhiana and kept in close surveillance. Ranjit was 
not disinclined to reciprocate the compliments of the Raja of Nepal, but 
it was not certain if he sincerely wanted to form a league with him against 
the British.? When the British government remonstrated with him for 


' Nepalese secret agents were seen in the courts of Sindhia and Holkar, the 
Gaikwad and the ex-Peswa, Baji Rao П, at Bithoor; also at Jaipur, Jodhpur, 
Nagpur, Bundi, Rewa, Bikaner, Kotah and Satara. Attempts were made to enlist 
the support 'of Lhasa, Peking, Sikkim and Bhutan. Kathmandu became the rende- 
vouz of secret emissaries from almost all the principal states of India. P.C., 17 
January 1838, 30; 14 March 1838, 171; S.C., 22 August 1838, 40-47; 13 June 1838, 
10-14; 17 October 1838, 184-90; 28 November 1838, 172-3; Tickell’s Memorandum, 
nA. 

* For the life of Ranjit Singh see М. К. Sinha, Капи? Singh (Calcutta, 3rd edn., 
1960); Lepel Griffin, Ranjit Singh (Oxford, 1893). 

? See H. R. Gupta, "Sikh-Nepal Relations", Proceedings of the Indian Historical 
Records Commission, Vol. , Part II (Hyderabad, Feb , 1954), 52 et seq.; 
Indubhushan Banerji, “Nao Nihal Singh and the Nepalese Mission to Lahore”, 
Proceedings of the Indian Historical Records Commission, Vol. XXII, (October, 
1945), 17 et. seq. - 

1 Mathabar Singh Thapa was the favourite nephew of Bhim Sen, and was 
groomed by him as his successor. Dashing and vigorous, Mathabar was the 
cynosure of the Nepalese army. He was sent by Bhim Sen at the head of a 
complimentary mission to Calcutta in 1834-35. P.C. 25 May 1835, 34-5; 14 
December 1835, 68-71 ; 28 December 1835, 42-8. 

H $.C., 28 August 1838, 19-21; 25 July 1838, 9; P.C., 4 April 1838, 92. Не was 
released and allowed to return to Nepal in April 1843. He became Minister in 
December 1843, and was killed by his rivals in May 1844. Т. Talboys Wheeler, 
Diary of Events in Nepal: 1841-46 (Calcutta, 1878), 40, 62; Resident to Government, 
18 Мау 1845, S.C., 13 June 1845, 15, 

13 P.C., 12 June 1837, 41. `~ 
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coqueting with the Nepalese, Ranjit assured them that һе had no mali- 
cious intentions." In his court, however, the Dogra family, headed by 
Dhian Singh and Gulab Singh," was much inclined to an alliance with 
Nepal, as also to establish a territorial link with that state over Ladakh, 
now a Sikh territory and the Punjab hill states under British protection. 
An alliance with Nepal was expected to enhance the prestige of the Dogra 
rajas, and could in future be of “reciprocal importance." The Dogras 
were shortly involved in war with the Tibetans following a dispute with 
the ruler of Ladakh who appealed to Lhasa for help.” The Dogras asked 
for Nepal’s assistance in their dispute with the ruler of Ladakh.” 

English translation of a secret report from Major Raghubir Singh 
and Jamadar Mannu Singh (Nepalese secret agents to the Punjab) to the 
Court of Nepal, 1895, Sravan Sudi 15, Кол 1." 

“We have begged Ranjit’s help. He asked us to meet Dhian Singh. 
Captain Arjan Singh Thapa” was at that time in Dhian Singh’s court ; 


із C. Wade, British Political Agent at Ludhiana, to Government, 27 May 1837, 
P.C., 12 June 1837, 41. 

Hodgson, however, had cup тақа about Ranjit’s real intentions. Не 
warned: “But with respect of ore, it would certainly appear that Ranjit 
himself has dallied with the Durbar, and is still doing so, despite his friendly 
professions to us.” S.C., 20 July 1838, 2. 

14The Dogras were Rajput in origin. They took service under Ranjit Singh, 
and eventually became very powerful and influential in the Lahore Durbar. Dhian 
Singh was made the Dewan by Ranjit, and Gulab 2 was given the territory of 
Jammu with the title of Raja. After the first Sikh War (18456), Raja Gulab 
Singh was recognised by the British as the ruler of Jammu and Kashmir. See 
K. M. Panikkar, The Founding of the Kashmir State : A Biography of Maharaja 
Gulab Singh, 1792-1858 (London, 1930). 

18 Ladakh was brought under the Dogra rule іп 1834. 

16 P.C., 12 June 1837, 41. 

17 The ruler of Ladakh was restive under the Dogras. Ladakh had relations 
with both Kashmir (а Sikh territory since 1819-20) and Lhasa, each of which 
claimed suzerainty over her. In 1841-2 the Dogras sent an expedition to western 
Tibet adjacent to Ladakh. The Dogra army under Zorawar Singh was completely 
defeated by the Tibetans. М. Fisher, Leo Rose апа К. A. Huttenback, Himalayan 
Battleground-Sino-Tibetan Rivalry in Ladakh (London, 1963), 42-59. 

For Nepal’s role in the Dogra-Tibetan War, see my article, "Nepal and’ Sikh- 
Tibetan War, 1841-42”, Pa Past and Present (Calcutta) Vol. LXXXI, I 
(January-June 1963) 12-25. 

28 Corresponding to 1 August 1838. 

1* A gurkha of the Thapa family of Nepal who had taken service in the Khalsa 
army. Arjan Singh and о ingh, а captain in the French Legion, were 
two principal secret agents working for Lahore-Nepal alliance. 
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he arranged a meeting between us. Raja Dhian Singh asked us about 
the King of Nepal and the Minister Ranganath.” Dhian Singh said 
that whenever any Sirdar of His Majesty's Government of Nepal would 
go to China,” he [Dhian Singh] should be informed of it eighteen months 
in advance, so that he would send some presents to the Chinese Emperor, 
and it would be better if the Nepalese envoy carried it to the Emperor. 
The Raja said that he had a great desire to see the picture of the Chinese 
emperor and the map of China. If there was any such picture and map, 
please send them to the Raja. Dhian Singh continued, ‘Now you are 
going to Simla. As you are friends, would you do one thing for me as 
well? The King of Ladakh has approached the Governor-General for 
help against me.” The Governor-General has written to us many times. 
Our Government does not approve of what the Governor-General says. 
Try, if you can, to forge friendship between us and the Raja of Ladakh. 
Let the Raja withdraw himself from Lhasa.“ We will please your King 
by any means.’ The Raja of Ladakh said that had the King of Nepal 
helped him, he would have saved his country. The Raja of Ladakh has 
sent a letter to the king of Nepal asking for aid and also narrating 
troubles.“ From that Your Majesty? would know everything. As we 
are your servants, we did not respond to the request of Dhian Singh ; we 
only sent you the letter of the King of Ladakh. Dhian Singh says, ‘It is 
not proper to send letters through any Tom, Dick and Harry. Har 
Prasad? is a person of low rank. It is not proper on the part of the ruler 
of the Punjab to give him audience and to discuss matters of state with 


? Ranganath Pandit was Minister of Nepal for one year (August 1837-August 
1838). For his life see Chittaranjan Nepali, “Mukhtiar (Minister) Ranganath”, 
Sharada (Nepal, ee Varsa 20, Anka 67 (Jeth-Asadh 2012 Vikram Samvat). 

21 Іп 1791-92 Nepal invaded Tibet. A Chinese army came to the rescue of the 
Tibetans, The Nepalese were defeated, and a treaty was clamped upon them, 
whereby Nepal undertook to send a quinquennial mission to Peking overland 
through Tibet. PB. Н. Hodgson, Miscellaneous Essays Relating to Indian Subjects 
(2 Vols, London, 1880), І, 167-73. 

32 Fisher, Rose and Huttenback, n.17, 47., 

43 Ladakh had close relations with the government of Lhasa, and, through the 
latter, with China. Missions were sent to both the courts of the Dalai Lama and 
the Chinese Emperor. Ibid., 42-44. 

^^ See my article, Bengal : Past and Present, n. 17. 

з The ruler of Nepal, Rajendra Vikram Shah, who came to power in 1816, and 
was deposed by Jang Bahadur in 1847. 

зв A Nepalese spy. 
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him. Therefore, we did not reply to the King's [of Nepal] letter which 
he presented. You please take this [letter] and give it to your king. We 
await his reply’. 


[As regards the British] the Post Master says” that the Governor- 
General has ordered that all the letters should from now onwards be 
shown to him before they are despatched. We have very good relations 
with these postal employees, and so he [the Post Master] says all these 
things to us. He says that whatever we write now would be opened and 
shown to the British authorities for they suspect our hostile intentions. 


The Governor-General has set up check-posts around Simla ; strict 
watch is being kept on the movement of all persons from and to Simla ; 
all the letters brought by them are being scrutinised. There is an order 
to arrest persons having letters from Indian states with them. This order 
has been issued from Calcutta. The Resident has informed the Governor- 
General that the king of Nepal has sent his captains and pandtts® on the 
pretence of pilgrimage to various Indian courts with a view to transmitting 
intelligence of what passed there. The Governor-General has,. therefore, 
ordered to arrest persons carrying suspicious letters with them. 


The General [Officer Commanding] of Dinapore has informed the 
Governor-General thus, ‘the king of Nepal had sent a man named Dhara- 
mrikhi to Patna to pick up intelligence. As_that Brahmin came to 
inspect the army at the barracks, my men met him. They asked him his 
intention of coming to Dinapore and assured him thus, ‘if you tell us 
your real purpose, we will tell you everything.” Dharamrikhi told them 
about the intention of the king of Nepal, and how he had been sent to 
Dinapore to collect informations about the troops stationed there.’ 


The Governor-General decided the following in his Council at Simla: 


‘The king of Nepal in his open letter expresses friendship with the 
British, but his proceedings prove that he intends to start a war. So he 
has sent persons to different places to see things and collect intelligence. . . .’ 

The Governor-General has asked the Officer Commanding at Dinapore 


зт [t seems that some postal employees acted. as paid informers of the Nepalese 
secret ое 
alese secret agents moved about as mendicants in the holy cities like 

e Bonam and Puri. Some of them were called Paramahansas. 
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to reward his spies so that they would remain in touch with Dharamrikhi 
in order to find out his real intentions. 

Having received reports from the Council in Calcutta, the Governor- 
General has ordered all the Officers Commanding at various military 
stations, al] the Brigadiers and Generals to raise the strength of their 
respective corps by two companies. He has also ordered them to re-enrol 
the corps since disbanded.” Everybody is allowed to join the army if 
he so wishes. А warning has been issued particularly to Meerat and 
Karnal that 'this year there may be a war with some power. Who knows 
when or where the war would take place? Keep the army in readiness 
for twenty four hours. Otherwise it will be dangerous for the Company’. 


The Governor-General adds in his message the following: 

“Тһе Resident in Nepal writes that the King of Nepal has ordered 
him not to go to court with shoes on. Thus the king of Nepal is trying 
to find out a plea for war. The king has relation with Burma? "Thus 
he has fixed his mind on war.’ | 


. Lord Auckland took some “measures of precaution and preparation". The 
Indian States were warned against entertaining the Nepalese emissaries. Strict 
watch was kept on the latter's 1ntrigues with the trans-frontier states like Afghanis- 
tan and Persia. А mild remonstrance was made against Ranjit’s having any 
truck with s agents. The strength of Bengal local Horse and Intiantry 
was augmented. Particulars about routes and passes into Nepal were obtained 
from the Resident at Kathmandu. Ап army of observation was stationed on the 
Gorakhpur-Nepal frontier, "as a measure of precaution and activity, if necessary." 
The military stations on the Ganges and at Kumaon were alerted; a local corps 
was formed at Darjeeling to keep wach on Nepalese activities in Eastern Nepal; 
on Sikkim, strongly suspected of having been won over by Nepal, strict vigilance 
was maintained. The Resident, the members of the Governor-General’s Council 
and the Commander-in-Chief, Sir Henry Fane, were all more or less convinced 
that a war with Nepal was inevitable and imminent. Auckland was pressed to 
take an immediate offensive against Nepal before launching the Afghan cam- 
paign, 6.С., 29 August 1838, 34; 20 July 1838, 4-5; 12 September 1838, 1; 22 
August 1838, 9-14; The Englishman (Calcutta), 4 July 1838; Agra Akhbar (Agra), 
13 September 1838. Lord Auckland was, however, decidedly against a war with 
Nepal when his hands were otherwise full. S.C., 12 September 1838, 16; Private 
Book of Lord Auckland, Vol 4, 62, British Museum Addl. Mss., 37694, 

30 S.C., 12 December 1838, 47; P.C., 14 March 1838, 171. Anglo-Burmese rela- 
tions were strained at this time. W. S. Desai, History of British Residency їп 
Burma, 1826-1840 (Rangoon, 1939). Nepalese emissaries were sent to the court of 
Ava, and Burmese agents were also seen at Kathmandu. During the first Burmese 
War (1824-25) there was secret intrigue between the two courts against the British. 
Government to Resident at Kathmandu, 4 February 1824, 30 April 1824, 24 June 
1824, Nepal Residency Records, Vol, П, National Archives of India, New Delhi. 
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The Governor-General had his Military Council at Simla. The 
Council decided that the British Government would have to fight with the 
following states ; the topmost priority has been given to Russia ; next, to 
Burma ; and lastly, to Jodhpur.” They have prepared and have stocked 
arms for war. The Governor-General has conveyed to all the representa- 
tives of the different states residing at Simla his intention to tour for 
six months.” ‘Therefore, everyone has to be ready with all sorts of arrange- 
ments. He who would not receive the Governor-General will be punished. 
In the month of Aswin® the Governor-General will go to meet Ranjit 
in great pomp.* After meeting Ranjit, he would return via south, on 
the way seeing the various rajas and zamindars. Macnaughton? and the 
relatives of the Governor-General who are to go to Lahore with the 
Governor-General have reached Simla. Macnaughton has brought with 
him the second Agreement.” 

The Russians have sent this letter to Ranjit: 

“We have very great desire to see India. Our army has come up to 
Heart. If God wishes, it would reach your place [Lahore]. If you help 
our army with provisions, well and good. If you do not help it, be prepared 
for war.’ 

Macnaughton has brought this letter from Lahore to Simla. Ranjit 
has asked for help from the British through Macnaughton. They 
[British] have promised help. Formerly, when the British tried to raise 
barracks at Ferozepur, Ranjit had opposed them. Now he has agreed. 
After the Dusserah,” Ranjit's army will march towards Kabul via Jelalabad, 
and it is said that the British army would go to Kandahar via Shikarpur, 
after taking Shah Shuja? with them from Ludhiana. Ranjit has great 

зі Man Singh, the ruler of due yank was thoroughly anti-British in spirit. 

эз Т, W. So History of the War іп Afghanistan, (3rd edn., London, 1874) 
I, 316; Emily Eden, Up the Country. 

33 October-November. 

3t The meeting of Auckland with Ranjit Singh took place at Ferozepur on 
29 November 1838. 

35 біт William Macnaughton was Secre to the Political and Secret Dept. 
He was sent to Ranjit's court in May 1838. Kaye, n. 32, 3124. 

se Тһе Tripartite Agreement was signed by Ranjit on 26 June 1838. 

3 Dusserah is usually held in the month of October. 

38 Shah Shuja, the ex-ruler of Afghanistan, for whose reinstatement the first 


Afghan war was embarked upon. For his life, see Kaye, n. 32, 97-106, 318-20, 
337-49. 
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intimacy with the British. Не consults Captain Wade? on every small 
matter. We think Ranjit is very apprehensive of the British. So Nepal 
could bardly expect any help from him. 

The British have four regiments at Ferozepur, four at Ludhiana, fifty 
at Karnal and Meerat. The informations about the Governor-General 
and Ranjit Singh will be sént from the persons deputed to different places. 
Havildar and the soldierf are. very. clever and careful. In the British 
territory we cannot send letters through our men. So one kahar“ was 
‘sent to Nepal on payment of four rupees. We could gather all these 
news because of our friendship with the treasurer and the Post Master. 
They are also hopeful of your Majesty. 

The news from Delhi must have reached you гош? Balashankar.* 
Sadashankar and Balashankar have conferred with Bell“ regarding Nepal. 
"They did not divulge the secret. We have tried to send as much news 
as could be gathered by us." 


KANCHANMOY MOJUMDAR. 


s9 Captain (later Sir) Claude Wade, British. Political Agent at. Ludhiana. 

40 Nepalese secret agents. 

41 A letter-carrier or messenger. 

43 A Nepalese emissary. 

45-А. Nepalese emissary. 

44 British Political Agent at Delhi. At seems he did not know the Nepalese 


"E real identity. 
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The Office of the Qanungo in Bihar-its abolition 
and restoration folloming. the Hermment 


| Settlement 


TE come across officers bearing the designation of Qanungo in the 

time of Sher Shah. These officers furnished information required 

for the assessment of his paragana.! Each Qanungo was required to 

prepare for his paragana a schedule of crop yields for the purpose of fixing 
the demand of the State.’ 

‚ At the time. of the grant of Diwani we find Qanungos in possession 
of all the vital information necessary for the efficient collection of land 
revenue? Under the Nawabs of Oudh the usual method of assessment 
was for the Nazim to call the Qanungo or revenue accountant to bring 
the list of estates showing the revenue paid for the previous ten or twenty 
years and on the basis of this was fixed the demand for the year in 
question. The particulars of the Qanungo’s duties were as follows : — 


J. Toregister and attest accounts of all lands, their rents, the tenures 
by which they were held and everything relating thereto. 

2. То keep all accounts of collection and expenses of government 
in the sadar and mofussil. 

3. To register and attest all surat-hals or depositions, 

4. То register and attest all accounts of the different departments. 

5. То register and attest all sanads of lands, places or pensions, 
grants and transfers of landed property. 


‚ 1 Moreland, W. Н. The Agrarian System of Moslem India, p. 73. 
1 Ibid, 
a e au R. B. Studies in tbe Land Revenue History of Bengal 1769-1787, 
p. 137. 
* Raj, Jagdish. The gis and British Policy in North India, 1856-1868, P. 3, 
* Ramsbotham, of. cit, p. 
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6. To preserve all decrees in the adalats relative to landed property. 
7. То récord all local customs, laws, rules and remarkable 
| occurrences. | | 

8. То decide from his records in matters of dispute regarding 
landed property. 

9. To register and attest the accounts of the dismissed nazim which 
could not be passed at Delhi without being so authenticated. 

10. То send copies of the above accounts and occurrences to Delhi. 

11. To register the genealogies of the zamindars, their deaths and 
removals and 

12. То attest and register the accounts of the receipt of the govern- 
ment custom-houses. 
The main object of the Qanungo's office was "to supply such 
information respecting the country, that no circumstance of 
advantage in the administration of it should be concealed, 
nor the zamindar enabled to appropriate any more of the 
product of it to himself than share allotted to him by the 
Government ; that no lands might be separated from the јата 
or rent-roll without authority ; and that the real value of the 
land yielding revenue might be known at the end of one year, 
as a rule for farming it or keeping it khas or in the hands of 
Government for the next, eithér of which modes it was the 
right of the Government to adopt”. 

After the Permanent Settlement many of the old institutions dis- 

appeared. In cases where the institutions were not ignored their character 

was changed.’ The various officials like the Patwaris and Qanungos, for 

example, became a part of the zamindary bureaucracy. 

Bihar was selected to be the first testing ground of the Permanent 
Settlement in preference to Bengal. The reason was that Bengal had a 
much higher proportion of large estates than Bihar and was, therefore, 
more severely affected by the agrarian policies of Warren Hastings. To 
clear a way there through the ruins and rubbles of all the vast dilapidated 


zamindaries and establish a permanent arrangement was a difficult task. 


* Collector of е to Sir John Shore dated 6 Dec. 1787, Bhagalpur 
Collectorate won ol 
' Ganguli, В. М. (Ed.) Readings in Economic History, pp. 85-86. 
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In Bihar, on the other hand, 1t was easier to make a fresh start because, 
with all the numerous transfers of small holdings which took place here 
under the farming system, the basic structure of landed property remained 
unchanged. Moreover, the Bibar officers were the first to offer them- 
selves to implement the new settlement under the leadership of Thomas 
Law, the Collector’ of Gaya whom Cornwallis acknowledged as “the 
founder" of the Permanent Settlement? 

In addition to this, the Qanungos were not well-paid but possessed 
considerable power as the repository of all records of raiyats. So they 
were much open to bribery and corruption? According to the Collector 
of Bihar, there were 41 Qanungos under him and their total emoluments 
came to Rs. 690/- a month," 1.e., less Шап Rs. 17/- per Qanungo а month. 
In his letter to the Court of Din George Shee had thus remarked— 
“It is not unreasonable to suppose the registers kept by indigent natives 
taken.from the dregs of the people uncontrolled in the exercise’ of their 
duty, and whose salaries do not exceed those paid to menial servants, 
are not to be depended on."! ‘The Qanungos of Bihar were slightly 
better than those of Bengal. Ав «һе Collector of Bhagalpur wrote, “In 
Beyhar where the ancient usages of the Mofussil have undergone fewer 
alterations the Canongoes have retained more the exercise of their duties 
although as might naturally be expected they have often become sub- 
servient to the designs of the zemindars.”” 

Therefore, after the conclusion of the Permanent Settlement іп 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, the Governor-General in Council abolished the 
establishment of Qanungos in the lower provinces. “Тһе rights of the 
landholders and cultivators of the soi", it was observed in justification, 
"whether founded upen ancient custom or regulations which have origi- 
nated with the British Government, have been reduced to writing . : 
The courts of justice will have their codes of regulations to guide them 
in their decisions respecting the rights and properties of the people. Suits 
between individuals, or between Government and its subjects, regarding 

£ Aspindall Cornwallis. 

° Jagdish ‘Raj. op. cit, p. 109. 

aii Collector of Bihar to the Board of Revenue, para 5, Patna Commissioners’ 
office Records, Vol. 13, p. 126. 
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the revenue will be decided by engagements subsisting between the par- 
ties ; and if a local custom is required to be ascertained, better evidence 
regarding it will always be obtainable from inhabitants of the districts 
of réspectable character than соша be procured from the mofussil 
Qanungos, whose official attestations and declarations have long since 
fallen into contempt and disregard in the eyes of the people from having 
been invariably made the cloak to every species of fraud and abuse."? 
Referring to the office of the Qanungo the Collector of Bihar held 
that "however useful on our first acquisition of the country, the office 
was now unnecessary, the rights and customs being ascertained in the 
Adawlut and transfers and conveyances recorded by Cauzees.” 

These arguments, however, did not bear the test of experience. It 
became humanly impossible for the Collectors to cope with the increased 
work (on account of the abolition of the Qanungo office) without the 
assistance of adequate and trained staff. The exigencies of administration 
demanded the restoration of the Qanungo’s office, although on a res- 
tricted footing. Of the several Collectors who were called upon to report 
their sentiments on this question, a great majority of them were in favour 
of the utility of the office (of the Qanungo) though several suggested the 
necessity of reform." The Collector of Bihar was of the opinion that 
the services of the-Qanungos were of essential consequence in effecting 
Permanent Settlement. Their knowledge with regard to the rights of 
individuals, to the true boundaries of estates were capable of being turned 
to a great advantage to the British Government. Loughman, the Collec- 
tor of Bihar went so far as to remark "that its abolition must in this and 
other districts, be attended: with great inconvenience to the Collector and 
ultimately misfortune to the raiyats."" Не, however, favoured the reform 
of the system for making the Qanungos more efficient. Не felt that since 
the continuance of the office of the Qànungo was indispensable for the 
efficient performance of the great variety of duties entrusted to them, 


із Mackenzie Memorandum dated 2 Jan. 1822, para. 54, Bengal Revenue 
Selections, Vol. 3, 1826. | 

4 Ibid., 44. 

15 ТЫ, E 50. 

16 Collector of Bihar to the Secretary of Board of Revenue, Ibid, para 15. 

17 Loughman to Tucket, the Commissioner of Revenue, Patna Division, para 3, 
Patna Commissioner's Office Records, Vol. 16, p. 179. 
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certain measures were essential to their becoming a "respectful body of 
public officers". Не suggested that for effcient functioning of the 
Qanungos it was necessary that they should get a more liberal salary. 
According to him their minimum salary should be between thirty to forty 
rupees. The increase of salary might alsc be accompanied by the demand 
of some sort of a security for good condxct.” 

The office of the Qanungo was re-esteblished by Regulation 2 of 1816. 
The revival of the Qanungo office in the province o ar was hailed as 
“а measure from which we confidently look to some increase іп the public 
resources for infinite benefit in fixing ard protecting the rights of indi- 
viduals.” The Collectors of Bihar, Shahabad, Saran апа Tirhut were 
required to select one or two persons for appointment as Qanungos in every 
pargana. Though the character of the office was no longer to be here- 
ditary, the Collectors were to be guided із their nomination by considera- 
tions of fitness, it being specifically provided that they preferably be 
selected from the families of the former Qanungos. The duties assigned 


to them on their restoration were as follows :— 


1. to keep an account of demands collections and arrears of lands 
held khas or under attachment ; 
2, to keep an account of the lakhira] or rent-free lands and report 
to the Collector all aspects o: such lands to Government ; 
3. to keep a list of patwaris in eaca3 village with a register of pattas 
or léases granted by the lanc-holders to other under-tenants ; 
4. to keep a register of all transfers of estates by public or private 
| sale, mortgage, lease or otherwise and to attest all such trans- 
fers at the request of the parties under their official signature 
without any fee or gratuity ; 
5. to compile information regarding local boundaries of parganas 
and.estates, articles of produce, rates of rent with rules and 
customs established in each pargana, and to furnish at the 


18 Ibid, para 7, p. 187. 

“ый. 

?? Extract from Revenue letter from Fengal dated 12 Beni 1817, para 32, 
Bengal Revenue Selections, of. cit. 

21 Mishra, B. B. The Central Administration of the East India Company. 
1773-1824, pp. 167-168. 
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requisition of judges and Collectors all local information 
within their cognizance ; 
6. to assist at all measurements of land, whether undertaken by 
officers of Government and raiyats, and to record the same ; and 
7. to report to the Collector the death of any malguzar (revenue 
payer) and the names of his heirs, and to keep a register of 
all successions to landed property. 


But soon the Board of Revenue was disillusioned to find that even 
in Bihar where the body of old Qanungos or théir immediate descendants 
were re-appointed, many of them were found lacking in competence.? 
The reason obviously appears to be that the salary suggested by Lough- 
man had not probably been implemented. бо competent persons were 
not coming forward for this job. This is supported by the fact that in 
the same letter the Board of Revenue strongly urged the necessity of 
fixing the salaries of the Qanungos on a more liberal scale and suggested 
that the monthly salary of those functionaries "should in no instance fall 
below twenty rupees per month, but should vary from that amount, 
according to the extent of the mehauls under their supervision, to the 
extent of thirty rupees per mensem."^ 

From the figures mentioned in the Revenue Letter from Bengal it 
appears that in Bengal the salary of the Qanungos had been increased 
accordingly. But it is doubtful whether those officers of Bihar had got 
similar increase in their emoluments, because we find from the Mackenzie 
Memorandum that the lands possessed by a Qanungo of Bhagalpur were 
estimated to yield only three rupees.” The chief Qanungo of Bhagalpur 
was said to have had only two na villages,? whereas those of Tirhut 
and Hajipur were reported to have' been in possesion of many. 

Nevertheless, the quality of the Qanungos did not improve as is 
evident from the following report in the Revenue Letter from Bengal,— 
“Although therefore, the Canongoes have now for some time been estab- 


33 Extract of Revenue Letter from Bengal dated 30 July 1819, para 49, Bengal 
Revenue Selection, of. cti. 

33 Ibid, para 67. 

* Extract of Revenue Letter from Bengal dated 16 March, 1821 para 4, Bengal 
Revenue Selections, of. cit. 
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lished in most of the districts, we are yet unable to lay before your 
Honourable Court any connected and satisfactory exhibition of the result 
of their labours.”” 

The Qanungos became so inefficient and corrupt that the acting 
Collector of 24 Parganas had thus reported—"I am confident that in. every 
district collusion, more or less, exists between the zamindars and the 
native record-keepers."7 Even the Court of Directors were convinced 
that "the accounts furnished by the Canongoes cannot be safely relied 
upon, until their correctness shall have been proved by а local enquiry."? 

Under the circumstances the office of the Qanungo was abolished ix 
1827 after an existence of a little more than ten years. 


` 


B. K. SINHA: 
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, a7 Extract of Revenue Letter from Bengal dated 16 March, 1821, op. cit, 
para 15. 
за Revenue Letter to Bengal dated 2 May 1821, para. 30, Bengal Revenue 
Selections, of. cit. 
з Revenue Letter to Bengal dated 10 Nov. 1824, para 7, Bengal Revenue 
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George Chompson and the Birth of Political 


Organisation in Bengal. 


(GEORGE Thompson arrived in Bengal in the winter of 1842! The 
Friend of India hailed his advent as the coming of spring in the 
general political atmosphere of apathy and ignorance. “If we are not 
mistaken, it is the arrival of Mr. George Thompson which has broken 
its long sleep."^ The reference was to the Landholders’ Association, “the 
only organised body in India to discuss political topics"? at that time. 
George Thompson, before he undertook this journey, was already a 
public name in England. “He was best known as a public agitator against 
slavery in the British colonies for which cause he lectured in large towns 
in Great Britain and visited America іп 182474 He was drawn towards 
India not because of her past glory but because of her existing misery. 
The harrowing accounts of Indian famine which turned the granaries 
of upper India into graveyards troubled the soul of the anti-slave 
humanist in 1838. То get to the core of the Indian prob- 
lem, he started collecting information about this eastern colony, by 
personal reading and through the Aborigines Society, an organ founded 
to upgrade all eastern aboriginals. This proving inadequate, he felt the 
need for an exclusive political platform to take up the India question. 
The result was the foundation of the British India Society which came 
into being in July 1839 at-a public meeting held in Freemason’s Hall in 
London under the presidency of Lord Brougham. This Society soon 
had branches in different towns in England and a newspaper, the British 


* Calcutta Review 1909, Sixth Article pp. 110. 

з Тһе Friend of India, 23 Feb. 1843, Quoted in В. B. Majumdar: Indian Politi- 
cal Association, Calcutta, 1965 pp. 26. 

з Caléutta Review 1909 pp. 108. 

«С.» E. Buckland; Dictionary of Indian Biography, 1906, See: George 
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India Advocate. George Thompson was returned to the Commons from 
Southampton with Indian issue on his election manifesto. In 1841 he 
joined the Anti-Corn Law League to aid common people's food agitation 
and cultivate the friendship. of Cobden and Bright, the League leaders, to 
enlist their sympathy and support for the Indian cause. “While Mr. 
George Thompson was thundering on the British Parliament Baboo 
Dwarkanath Tagore paid a visit to England and induced him to come 
to India.” 

George Thompson was no surprise visitor to this country. The 
weight and influence of the man was well known and activities of the 
British India Society, London, for non-resumption of rent-free tenure had 
already attracted the notice of the Landholders’ Society here who resolved 
on the 30th November, 1839 to co-operate with it on land settlement 
questions. Dwarkanath was the chief promoter of such co-operation and | 
the pivot of the local Society. A significant part of his mission to England 
in 1842 was to cement the link between the two societies and co-ordinate 

the constitutional agitation on two fronts. He was acting as the spokes- 
. man of the Bengal intelligentsia in doing so. This is borne out by the 
farewell address George Thompson made on 24 October 1842, before 
leaving England. “The distinguished individual Dwarkanath Tagore 
who lately received the Freedom of your city, was commissioned before 
he quitted the city of his birth to communicate with me on certain great 
measures respecting the impartial administration of the law in India and 
to enter into certain arrangements with me, provided he should be of 
opinion that I was an individual likely to advance the great ends in which 
individually and collectively they had the deepest interests.” 

It is generally believed that the Landholders’ Society was the first 
to think of enlisting English support in the country’s cause. Ramgopal 
Ghosh, one of the firebrands known as the Young Bengal, had corres- 
pondence with William Adam, the author of the famous Report on the 
state of vernacular education, on the possibility of setting up a political 
forum in England to voice Indian grievances. This is revealed in a letter 
to his friend Gobind Bysak dated the 12th August 18387 Thus, George 


5 Raj Yogeshur Mitter edited Speeches of George Thompson: Preface: 
* Calcutta Review 1909 pp. 110. 
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Thompson's role in the existing political situation was уёгу inuch antici- 
pated by conscious sections of the community—the làndholders and the 
young radicals alike and Dwarkanath, the connecting link between them, 
acted as the mouthpiece of both in uae George Thompson to our 
country. 

The coming of George Thompson ind the Cfeation, within a few 
months, of the British India Society (20th April, 1843), “the first full- 
fledged political organisation in this country”? made his mission appear 
like ‘an epoch in the political histéty of British India’ and George Thomp- 
son came to be regarded as ‘the pioneer of political agitation in this coun- 
try? and ‘the Father of political education'? by the posterity. 

Bengal in 1842 was not suffering front a political vacuum if peoples’ 
awareness and activities were the yardstick. Political awareness at the 
individual level had become а tradition by 1842 with Raja Rammohan 
Roy as the fountainhead. The Raja had initiated agitation for liberty 
of the press, trial by jury, separation of powers, and the cause of the 
rack-rented peasants. Не had introduced іп the country all the impor- 
tant techniques of agitation 1.6. the Press, the petition, personal pleading 
and speeches. to drive specific issues home, never indulging in jargons 
of a general nature; But social and religious questions commanded his 
attention more and his labours became too much diffused. The political 
agitation had no edge during his time. Не left no legacy of political 
organisation either. 'This was the most potent of all instruments to fur- 
ther the cause. Both his Atmtyasabha (later Brahmo Samaj) and its 
antithesis—the Dharma Sabha—were good examples of organising ability 
but they ran out in a desparate crusade to uphold their respective creeds. 
Ап organisation for political agitation was a far cry and the country bad 
to wait for a decade after Rammohan’s death to find à close approxima- 
tion to it. Meanwhile, individual efforts on thé lines shown by the Raja 
continued tò voice political grievances along with social and religious 
issues. Thus, Ramkamal Sen, a conservative in contrast with the Hindu 
College radicals, would plead for the introduction of Bengali in official 


*Goutam Chattopadhyay: Awakening in Bengal in the early 19th Century, 
1965 Introduction: pp. XLV, Quoting Bengal Harkaru, 20th April, 1843. 
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proceedings" (Samachar Darpan, 14th Oct. 1837) and in the same breath 
denounce the practice of 'antarjah' as ‘Ghat Murder’. Another typical 
individual was Akshoy Kumar Dutta who would make a withering criti- 
cism of the Government for its failure to ensure security and well-being 
of the peasants and write feelingly on the evil of proselytisation by 
Christian missionaries in the columns of the Tattwabodhini Pairika. The 
radicals, too would rail at social and religious taboos and superstitions 
through their mouthpieces like the Parthenon, Gyananeshun, etc. along 
with vindication of political grievances. 

The year 1838 was remarkable in the history of our political growth. 
That year saw the birth of two important organisations of semi-political 
nature. Sporadic attempts at social and political uplift yielded place to a 
concerted agitation and the movement became definitely organisational. 
It should not be supposed, however, that organisations did not exist 
before that date. Associations like the Atmiya Sabha, Dharma Sabha, 
Gaudiya Samaj,. Zamindary Association, Bangaranjini Sabha, 
Academic Association, Sarbatattwa Dipika Sabha have been 
founded before for sundry missions. But the Landholders’ Society 
and the Society for the Acquisition of General Knowledge (SAGK)—the 
two organisations that sprang into existence were far more cohesive and 
methodical in procedure with a definite plan and programme. The lists 
of members show a conscious grouping of people, having a clean-cut social 
and political outlook. They were no random assemblages pro bono pub- · 
lico. Their manifesto was well-defined and evinced a pronounced political 
trend not noticed in the past. Тһе Landholders’ Society “was intended 
to embrace people of all descriptions, without reference to caste, country 
or complexion and rejecting all exclusiveness was to be based on the most 
universal and liberal principles, the only qualification to become its mem- 
ber being the possession of interest in the soil of the country”,” the 
interest, as the banner of the Society betrayed, was that of the landholders. 
The object of the Society was to advance the cause of the landlords. Its 
nature can be illustrated from the resolutions passed in one of its meetings 
on the 30th November, 1839 to explore the possibility of a correspondence 
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with the London British India Society launched by George Thompson 
there in July of the same year to promote Indian cause. The objects 
stated were: (1) The prevention of the resumption of rent-free tenure. 
(2) Тһе extension of the permanent settlement or a measure of the same 
nature to all parts of British India. (3) The reform of the judicial, police 
and revenue systems for the better protection of all classes of people. 
(4) The granting of waste lands to occupants on equitable terms so as 
to encourage the application of capital to the soil of India.” The objects 
clearly reveal that land and revenue matters obsessed the Landholders’ 
Society and they laboured little for general political grievances affecting 
every section of the people. A careful scrutiny of their proceedings fur- 
ther attests the conclusion. In the first sitting, after inauguration, the 
Society discussed resumption question and extension of permanent 
settlement and continued its labours thereafter for promotion of land- 
lords’ interests. Even after the arrival of George Thompson, it con- 
tinued its role as the upholder of landed interests and never became a 
decidedly political platform to ventilate peoples’ grievances as a whole. 
The meetings attended by Thompson discussed the Registry Act (27th 
March, 1843), the Sale Law (3rd April 1843), extension of permanent 
settlement, resumption of alluvial lands, (Sth May 1843) as also coolie 
immigration.5 Thus the Society directed its energies to serve only a 
sectional interest primarily and judicial] or administrative reforms were 
voiced, if at all, by implication. The purpose was to seek judicial and 
administrative redress of anomalies regarding land revenue. It did not 
fight for equality before law or Indianisation of services. Moreover, it 
had on its members’ list representatives of the landed aristocracy, names 
like Radhakanta Deb, Prosanna Kumar Tagore, Ram Kamal Sen, Raja 
Satya Saran Ghosal, Bhabani Charan Mitra, Romanath Tagore and 
Dwarkanath Tagore—men as much remote from the ryots in sentiment 
as were young radicals from them in political ideas. Prince Dwarkanath 
however was the common star of both the horizons. The members who 
constituted the Landholders’ Society were essentially clannish and the 
causes they espoused betrayed this tendency so much that the organisa- 


13 The Bengal Harukaru, Dec. 16, 1839 quoted in Ibid рр. 26. 
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tion with all the promise of becoming the first exclusive political platform 
of the people sank into a sanctum of vested interests. But the Society as a 
pioneer body bequeathed some basic political strands to the posterity to 
explore and expand. As Raja Rajendralal Mitra was to recall in 1868, the 
Landholders Society was the pioneer of free discussion in'this country. 
"It gave the people the first lesson in the art of fighting constitutionally 
for their rights and taught them manfully to assert their claims and give 
expression to their opinions." It, doubtless, served as the nursery of 
constitutional agitation in our country. It was the first forinal organisa- 
tion of serious thinking people with definite aiths and objectives, rules 
and regulations. It was its unique credit to have thought of ‘branch 
societies in every district of British Indian empire, with the view of 
establishing regular communications on all subjects connected with the 
object of the Society". Equally laudable was the idea of having an agent 
in England to enlist British sympathy for Indian cause. The same 
motive inspired the Society to have correspondence with London British 
India Society. In the words of Ram Kamal Sen who explained the idea 
at the monster meeting held on 30th November, 1839 to consider the 
proposal: “We should no longer be silent in seeking redress and ameliora- 
tion by, making our situation known to the Dharmavatars (public func- 
tionaries) in England ; this is the best opportunity offered to us and we 
should without delay join the Society established in London where we 
must have an agent.”” "This was indeed a significant step forward in 
constitutional agitation in our country. Besides, the Society registered 
the best collective efforts in drafting petitions and memorials to the local 
Government and the authorities in England as a practical weapon for 
desired reform. Through the Reformer and the Bengal Harukaru, they 
made the most effective use of the press to air their grievances and thus 
can legitimately claim to have laid the foundation of constitutional 
agitation in the country on a broad collective basis. 

If the Landholders’ Society would not rise above certain limitations 
implanted into it at its birth, the other important organisation—the Society 
for the Acquisition of General Knowledge—was remarkably free from 
them. The young radicals of the Hindu College, who ‘like the tops of 
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Kanchanjungha were the first to catch and reflect the dawn', after a 
lusty whipcrack on orthodoxy and obscurantism settled down to orga- 
nisational work and founded in 1838 the SAGK. The prospectus of the 
Society read: —"There is at present no occasion whereby we are ever 
called upon to congregate on an extensive scale for the purpose of mutual 
improvement and whence we may receive an impetus for applying our- 
selves to useful studies. Is it then not desirable to unite in such a laudable 
pursuit by which the bonds of fellowship may be strengthened, the 
acquisition of knowledge promoted and the sphere of our usefulness 
extended?” Тһе object of the Society was thus of a very general nature. 
It was not the assembly of a particular class, pledged to promote their spe- 
cial interest by calculated procedure. Its merit lay in the fact that it could 
accommodate all shades of opinion under its banner, though staunch con- 
servatives would keep out of it. Ап examination of its members’ list 
reveals that it was the affair of Hindu College old and new boys together 
with the students of the newly founded Medical College and a few 
liberals of the older generation. It represented all walks of people— 
professionals, landed gentry, and the business community—and all castes. 
Men like Devendranath Tagore, Dakhina Ranjan Mukherjee, Gyanendra 
Mohan Tagore, Gobinda Chandra Dutta came from landed aristocracy. 
Kalachand беш, Ramgopal Ghosh, Durgacharan Dhar, Rasik Krishna 
Mullick represented the commercial class. Prasanna Coomar Mitra, 
Krishna Mohan Banerjee, Dwarkanath Gupta, Hara Chandra Ghosh, Peary 
Chand and Kishori Chand Mitra were professionals among others. Thus 
the SAGK offered a wider platform for the general public where diverse 
elements could meet and discuss problems touching the entire community. 
In this sense, it should have been a more desirable organisation then the 
Landholders’ Society for political purposes. But it had no distinct poli- 
tical outlook and could not match the superior array of agitational tech- 
niques of the other society without which a political organisation would 
-only be a debating forum. The SAGK did not claim to be a political 
organisation. The discourses of the Society, included topics like ‘poetry’, 
‘State of Hindustan under the Hindus’, ‘Descriptive notices of Chittagong 
and Tippera’, ‘Native Female Education’, ‘Physiology of Dissection’ on the 
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one hand and ‘Reform civil and social’ and “the Present state of the East 
India Company's Criminial Judicature and police’ on the other. The 
speakers primary concern was to advance general knowledge, though 
occasionally, charged with reformung zeal they came out with concrete 
suggestion for practical social and political reform. Though the SAGK 
ostensibly proposed to disseminate knowledge, it had a deeper mission to 
fulfil which remained as a strong undercurrent as a recent scholar rightly 
points out. "They correctly realised that acquiring and spreading of 
knowledge was the central task. This way alone, they realised, the 
country could be rejuvenated and reformed . . . Why else should Peary 
Chand Mitra try to rewrite the history of Hindusthan and why else should 
so many leading members of the SAGK try to present a clear socio-eco- 
nomic picture of the District of Bengal and Behar? The article of Mohesh 
Deb on conditions of Hindu women and that of Krishna Mohan Banerjee 
on civil reforms are like tocsins, calling on the restless youth to come 
forward and carry out all reform in practice in order to rejuvenate the 
society in Bengal, without which progress or freedom would never be 
possible.” A strong sense of patriotism must have permeated them and 
some of the prominent and maturer members like Ramgopal Ghosh, 
Rasick Krishna Mullick, Peary Chand Mitra, Dakhina Ranjan Mukherjee 
who had individually spearheaded many important political agitations 
in the country demanding redress of specific grievances by fiery speeches 
and arraigning pamphlets, during this remarkable decade of transition, 
must have felt that introspection should precede action and to project the 
country in prospect it was necessary to know it in retrospect. The SAGK, 
hence, preferred to remain as a forum for reflection only and did not 
aspire to become a full-fledged political organisation. | 
The stage was thus set in 1843 for a political organisation to emerge 
on this broad basis and it was the honoured role of George Thompson 
to condense the movement and see to its inauguration. In course of a 
year, through series of astute, persuasive addresses, he could knead his 
motely audience into a purely political organisation. The gentlemen 
who clustered round him were all admirably equipped for the purpose ; 
they were only hesitant and perplexed about executing their will. They 
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hence sought the guidance of George Thompson, the founder of the 
London British India Society, as to the practical effects of such a mission. 
‘Thompson could answer their doubts with his conviction. 


In his address to the SAGK at the Hindu College on 11th January 
. 1843, he first came out with his practical suggestion for the appointed 
task. "I have heard with regret", he went on in his candid way, "that 
your Society has for some time been in a languishing condition." "Allow 
me to suggest as a remedy for this state of things that you endeavour 
as far as practicable to select topics which are of interesting nature and 
which appeal directly to the feelings and practical duties of men in this 
country."? The loose, general and theoretical discourses of the Society 
had to be made precise, specific and practical which should Li adio to the 
emotion of the youth and fire their sense of duty. 


In his next speech at Rev. K. M. Banerjee's house, he went a little 
further in his exposition of this duty when he declared that "he earnestly 
desired to see the intelligence and education of the natives directed to 
patriotic ends ; and he knew no better method of serving their country, 
than that of collecting and carefully digesting information respecting the 
true state of things and sending that first to the Government here and 
afterwards thé people of England."" Тһе reason for the latter, he had 
already indicated in his previous speech—"They make the parliament 
that frame the Charter under which you live. They are the final tribunal 
to which you must appeal from the East India Company". The process 
of orientation had thus begun. Whatever Thompson said was not new 
to the audience, but the magic spell of his oratory was needed to put the 
floating ideas into a practical shape. Тһе first impact of George Thomp- 
son on the native intelligentsia was, in one sense, quite significant. The 
editorial in Bengal Spectator (Feb. 1843) recorded with gratitude that a 
missionary like Thompson had never before appeared in India, who had 
‘left wife, children, connections and his native land to tread our soil and 
cast himself as a friend, a brother and a fellow subject ámong us. "2 ‘This 
was ансы agane the prevalent European air of репо and scoffing 
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attitude" which cannot but be in the highest degree distastefu] to persons 
of intellect, high feeling and conscious equality". бо, "however great 
the show of outward respect, there is a general want of confidence on the 
part of the natives, in persons connected with the Government, it being 
the general impression that they are either unwilling to enter into theit 
peculiar grievances or so trammelled by their official connection as to be 
unable to advocate measures of reform". But the presence of a messiah 
like George Thompson animated them and made them vocal оп the 
рпеуалсев they had laboured under. Dakhina Ranjan, commenting on 
his speech at the same meeting, pointed to the past misrule of India, the 
state of revenue and police under the present Government and the apathy 
shown by it to the interest of the people and expressed gratitude on behalf 
of the assembly to George Thompson for so zealously coming forward to 
advocate their cause.” "The hesitation that cramped the mind of forward- 
looking youth was removed and blessed by the Missionary of the New 
Dispensation, they were now drawn to practical political reform. 


George Thompson would introduce the leaven little by “little and 
watch its results. He would harp on the political cause and whet their 
political inclination. Іп his speech at the garden-house of Srikissen Singh 
on 6th February, 1843, he would say :" Combination you know has achieved 
wonders. It has ... floated navies, raised armies, founded cities and 
established as well as overthrown empires. The cause of India is to be 
promoted by similar means. It is by bringing together men of various 
attainments possessed of different degrees and kinds of information having 
access to different classes of the community and able, therefore, to sow 
the seed in different directions, that progress is made in a great cause. 
Your object being a national one and baving.respect to the removal of 
political grievances and the advancement of general prosperity, you will 
be required to subscribe to no sentiment having a tendency to compromise 
you in regard to those peculiarities which: you deem important and 
sacred." Ву now, among the followers of Thompson could be seen 
most of 'the members of the SAGK which for its broad and unexceptio- 
nable basis was closer to Thompson’s idea of a political organisation. 


33 Ibid., pp. 43. 
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Quite a few members of the Landholders’ Society turned away from 
land- politics to join the former group. Thompson, an astute political 
practitioner, detected this and adverted to it in the same speech. "Mutual 
assistance implies mutual forbearance . . . hence there would be a deter- 
mination to make mutual concessions where there is no compromise of 
principle demanded ; in order that you may move forward as a compact 
whole and present a consolidated front, whenever you assume the posi- 
Поп of opponents. It was necessary for the interest they have espoused. 
Is it not to represent fully, fairly and impartially the condition and the 
claims of the various classes of your countrymen? [5 it not to understand 
the nature, extent and causes of their grievances and to suggest appro- 
priate and practicable remedies?" .. 

- They had to awaken and educate people's consciousness here and 
draw the attention of the parliament there in England. The public 
sentiment must "manifest itself in various ways, such as the frequent 
discussion of the subject in the newspapers, the holding of meetings in 
all parts of the kingdom, the sending of large number of petitions to 
Parliament and the presentation of memorials to the Queen. . .” 

To crystallise the effort, however, political organisation was necessary 
and the Society that was formed in London in 1838 could serve as a model 
here. “The London British India Society, in the prosecution of their 
object, published and circulated a large number of tracts and pamphlets 
and formed many associations like their own in various parts of the 
kingdom”. Thus, Thompson laid bare the plan he had in his mind and 
the aims and objectives, as also the procedure and techniques to translate 
them into practice. АШ these had been anticipated before in our country 
individually and collectively but one or the other of the vital steps were 
missed and the whole system was never grasped in such precise blueprint. 
Herein lay the ingenuity of Сек Thompson and our reason to be gate- 
ful to this master mind. 

In his next speech at the same place on 10th February 1843, he would 
hammer on the same theme. Тһе blueprint was ready and construction 
could not be delayed. Hence, he exhorted: “Let works, not words be 
the monument we rear, to establish and commemorate our claims to the 
name of Indian patriots. I trust you will soon have both a local habita- 
tion and a name in this city—a place of permanent resort for your 
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meetings—an embodied form—a wise plan of operations—and a suitable 
denomination.” 

His clarion call was not in vain. The assembly who had voluntarily 
given him audience week after week, were sufficiently rehearsed to act as 
the founding fathers of our first political organisation on a broad, firm 
and unexceptionable basis. One initial hurdle had to be faced. The 
Landholders’ Society, the political platform of the landed aristocracy, 
commanded a substantial section of the influential people of the country 
and it did not share the radical political sentiment of the embryonic 
organisation. It caused a great cleavage of opinion and waverers were 
in a fix to decide upon their course of activities. Plagued by this dilemma, 
Baboo Shib Chandra Thakur, a member of the assembly that met at the 
garden house of Srikissen Singh on 6th Feb. 1843, pointed out that 
there already existed a society called the Landholders’ Society and enquired 
“if the proposed society was intended to render unnecessary the opera- 
tion of one in existence."? To this enquiry George Thompson gave a 
reply which was at once an estimate of the Landholders’ Society and a 
stronger plea for that reason for the formation of an exclusive political 
organisation. Since his statement is the strongest argument in favour of 
the claim that the Bengal British India Society was the primary political 
organisation in Bengal, one is tempted to adduce it in extenso as recorded 
in Bengal Spectator: “He thought the Landholders’ Society had law, jus- 
tice, good faith and sound policy all in their side and he earnestly hoped, 
their hopes would be crowned with success, in sweeping sway the resump- 
tion measures and with it the many and monstrous evils to which it had 
given birth. Most cordially will he co-operate with the Landholders’ 
Society in its plans for the maintenance, in their integrity, of the principle 
laid down in the Acts of Settlement . . .” Nothing could be more remote 
from his mind than the thought of disturbing the operations of the 
Landholders Society or of originating a rival institution. The Society 
already formed was for the removal of a particular grievance, which was 
not only known and felt but thoroughly understood and attributed directly 
and exclusively to a specific measure of the Government. 

The society proposed to be formed was one for the acquisition and 
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diffusion of information on many other subjects besides that of the land- 
revenue and would not limit its enquiries to subjects connected with. the 
Bengal provinces exclusively. Іс was intended,.too, to embrace those 
who were.desirous of obtaining knowledge as well as of importing it and 
would welcome within its pale men of every pursuit and seek the promo- 
tion of every great object connected with.the welfare of India. So far 
from collusion being necessary, their operations might greatly assist each 
other.”” Thus the existence of the Landholders' Society did not rule out 
the necessity .of an exclusive political organisation for greater political 
needs than.land-politics. George Thompson, even after the formation 
of the Bengal British India Society, remained: the common factor of both 
the societies. Не also agreed to act as the London agent for the Land- 
holders' Society and participated in many of the their deliberations—on 
issues like Registry Act, Resumption, extension of Permament Settlement 
and coolie immigration. Thus the way was cleared for the cherished 
society to emerge. А provisional committee was set up, headed by 
Ramgopal Ghosh, Dakhina Ranjan Mukherjee, Peary Chand Mitra. 
On 6th April 1843 it.was formally proposed and on 20th April the resolu- 
tions were read forming the society. The third Resolution moved by 
Tarachand Chakrabarti gives the object of the society in a nutshell. 
"That a Society be now formed and denominated the Bengal British India 
Society, the object of which shall be the collection and dissemination of 
information relating to the actual condition of people of British India 
and the laws, Institution and Resources of the country and to employ 
such other means of a peaceable and lawful character as may appear 
calculated to secure the welfare, extend the just rights and advance the 
interest of all classes of our fellow subjects."? 

George Thompson did not rest with the inauguration of the Society. 
He also put it on the desired track. Не had already drawn up а list of 
specific lapses of the Government and had himself addressed the gather- 
ing before on police reform, and the condition of peasants. He inspired 
men like Harachandra Lahiri to read papers on 'certain defects in the 
courts of judicature' and on ‘the benami system,’ С. F. Speeds on ‘the 
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state of police, Rajanarayan Dutta on 'the general administration of the 
country, Dakhina Ranjan Mukherjee on ‘the condition of the ryot’ and 
so on.” 

He suggested drawing up of memorials to the Government for a 
thorough change in the system of police and had the satisfaction of seeing 
through a petition to the court of proprietors in London by his followers, 
praying for Indianisation of services on the basis of the 87th clause of 
the Charter Act of 1835. It was signed by such stalwarts as Ramgopal 
Ghosh, Kishorichand Mitra and Devendranath Tagore among others.” 

He would induce the newly founded Society to go ahead with its 
work on the lines he had so painstakingly indicated. Summing up: George 
Thompsons’s contributions, a writer concluded an article on his impact 
in this way: “It was at his feet, we may say, Baboos Ramgopal Ghosh, 
Rasik Krishna Mallick, Rev. K. M. Banerjee, Tarachand Chakrabarty, 
Kishorichand Mitra and their compeers learnt the art of elocution and 
took lessons in politics. . . .” 

Mr. Thompson's speeches gave the first direct impulse to political 
agitation by the educated Bengalees. The addresses delivered by Mr. 
Thompson led to the awakening of a sense of duty in a number of 
members to further the good work of national amelioration and "gave an 
impetus to the promotion of enquiries into matters coming within the 
reach of that object. То add to this tribute, one might say that he 
was also the architect of the first political society in Bengal fully equipped 
with all the agitational techniques and given to practical and beneficial 
political reform, through which the new generation could discharge their 
duty to the motherland. 

CHITTABRATA PALIT 
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ORD CURZON, the Viceroy and Governor-General of India, from 
. 1899 to 1905, has been known to be а man of great egoism and self- 
conceit. The impression is, to a large extent, true. Не arrogated to 
himself superior knowledge of many things with which he had to deal ; 
and people some times felt very keenly the high-handedness of the imperia- 
list Viceroy of India. The tone of his correspondence with the authorities 
in London elicited а remark from his old Balliol friend, Sir Arthur 
Godley, the Permanent Under Secretary of State for India, that the 
importance of the office of the Viceroy was indeed recognised in the 
government circles in Britain. Godley further remarked that it was, 
especially when it was in such hands as Curzon's, the greatest office, with 
the single exception of the Prime Ministership, that a man could hold.* 
And Curzon was very proud of the fact the at the age of thirty-nine he 
‘was thought fit to rule 300 millions of people.’ Не would interpret his 
position as Viceroy.in the literal sense of the word. 

There have, however, been occasions when Lord Curzon seemed to 
know his limitations and reacted mildly to proposals in which he might 
take legitimate pride. А case in point may be seen when he received an 
invitation to write the official life of Disraeli, the Earl of Beaconsfield. 
Although he appreciated the compliment he frankly confided to Lady 
Curzon, as Lord Ronaldshay mentions in the official biography of Lord 
Curzon, that personally he did not think for a moment that he should 
have been equal to the task. “I have not the perception of the analytical 
powers or the requisite literary style" were the words he used as ап esti- 
mate of himself. 


1 Lord Kilbracken. 
3 Letter dated 14 April 1905 from Sir Arthur Godley to Гога Curzon, 
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The invitation to Curzon to write the life of Beaconsfield had come 
"through C. F. Moberly Bell of the London "Times". The offer was 
tempting. Curzon was conscious that the offer made to him was of the 
most flattering description and that many a man would give much to 
have received it. Не, however, declined the offer for three reasons. In 
his letter to Moberly Bell dated 10 March 1904, Curzon wrote in a charac- 
teristic manner, in contrast to the usual style associated with his utterances, 
"I have the-most serious and irremovable doubts about my own capacity 
to do justice to so great a theme. Though I have written books, I am 
not a writer. Though I am critical by disposition, 1 am not a critic. 
Though I am fond of literature, I have no claim to be considered a literary 
man. І have not got the range of knowledge, the flexibility of intelligence 
or the historical grasp, to enable me to write what ought to be one of 
the most interesting books of the century"? 


.SUKUMAR BHATTACHARYA 


* Curzon Papers, Microfilm Copies: Reel 7: Letter to C. F. Moberly Bell 
dated 10 March 1904, National Archives Of India, New Delhi. 
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— The Rise and Decline of Bugli. 


--а port in Mediaeval Bengal 





"n HE Paradise of Nations’-thus Aurangzeb is said to have styled Bengal.’ 

_ No official firman, parwana or other official papers of the Mughal 
Empire ever mentioned Bengal without adding ‘the Paradise of India’, 
ап epithet—as Monsier Jean Law, the chief of the French factory at 
Cassimbazar opmes—given to it par excellence? Bengals richness in 
mediaeval period was legendary and the cheapness of wares there are 
attested to by most of the foreign travellers? "The natural products of 
Bengal were profusely abundant. In the beginning of the seventeenth 
century Pyrard de Laval found that Bengal exported rice “пос only to 
other parts of India as well to Goa and Malabar’, but even to Sumatra, 
the Moluccas and all the islands of Sunda to all of which Bengal is. a 
very nursing mother who supplieth them with their entire subsistence and 
food.* Bernier was inclined to believe that the ‘pre-eminence ascribed to 
Egypt (which had been represented throughout the middle Ages as the 


! The author of Riyazu-s-Salatin calls ‘Jinnat-ul-bilad’ or ‘Paradise of 
Provinces’ (Ghulam Husain Salim, Riyazu-s-Salatin, text ed. Moulavi Abdul Hak 
Abid, Calcutta, 1890, p. 4; Тт. Maulavi Abdus Salam, Calcutta, 1904, p. 3). 
Humayun bestowed on Gour in Bengal the epithet ‘Jinnat-Abad’ or ‘the realm 
of Paradise’ (Abul Fazl, Ain-t-Akbari, Text, Vol. 1, ed. Blochmann, Cal., 1872, p. 390. 
Trans, Jarrett, Vol, П, Calcutta, 1891, рр. 122-123: Al-Badaoni, Muntakhab-al- 
Tawarikh, Text ed. Maulavi Ahmed Ali, Vol. I, Calcutta, 1868, p. 349; Trans, 
Ranking, Vol. J, Calcutta, 1898, p. 458 ;) 

35, С. Hill, Bengal in 1756-57, Vol. ІП, London, 1905, p. 160. 

3 Bowrey, A geographical account of countries round the Bay of Bengal, 1664-79, 
ed. R. C. Temple, Cambridge, 1905, pp. 193-194; Sebastian Manrique, Travels 1n 
Mogul Empire, 1656-68, Tr. Constable, 2nd ed., revised by V. А. Smith, O.U.P,, 1914, 
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finest and most fruitful country in the world) was rather due to Bengale.” 
Rice from Bengal, as the French traveller tells us, was supplied to Patna, 
Masulipatam, and many other parts on the Coromandel coast, as also to 
Ceylon and the Maldives. Bengal suger was not only sent to Golconda 
and the Carnatic, but to Arabia and Mesopotamia through the towns of 
Moka and Basra, and to Persia by way cf Bandar-Abbasi.2 Bernier is also 
eloquent іп- describing the industries o: Bengal. ‘In regard to valuable 
commodities of a nature to attract foreign merchants, І am acquainted 
with no country where so great a variety is found . . there is in Bengale 
such a quantity of cotton and silks, that the kingdora may be called the 
common storehouse for those two kinds of merchandise, not of Hindoustan 
or of the Empire of the Great Mogul only, but of all the neighbouring 
kingdoms, and even Europe.” In craftsmanship also Bengal enjoyed an 
enviable position. “The inhabitants (of Bengal), both men and women, 
are wonderously adroit in all such manufactures such as of cotton, cloth 
and silks and in needlework such as embroideries which. are worked so 
skillfully down to the smallest stitches that nothing prettier is to be seen 
anywhere.” 

Therefore it was quite natural that trade and ей activities 
were brisk in mediaeval Bengal and hence her ports played an important 
role in the economy of the then Bengal Till the middle of the sixteenth 
century Satgaon was the most important port which from ancient times 
_ was the chief emporium of trade in tke western part of Bengal. lt was 
the advantageous position of Satgaon—on the river Saraswati in the loop 
formed by it before it falls into the Ganges—that made it 'the great port 
of Bengal for ocean-going ships in the middle Ages’. Its wealth was the 
theme of mediaeval Bengali poetry and foreign travellers’ tale. According 
to the poet Mukundaram, it used to ettract so much foreign trade that 
the merchants of Satgaon never left their home town? It was the royal 
port ‘of Bengal till the emergence of Hugli in the last quarter of the 
sixteenth century and the latter prospered-so rapidly that made the former 


8 Bernier, oe cit., p. 437. 
* Ibid., p. 43 
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‘hide its diminishid head’ in the beginning of the seventeenth century.” 
As the chief mart of Bengal, it attracted merchants from different parts - 
of India and diverse other countries! It was the chief emporium of 
Portuguese trade since 1537 and popularly known to them as ‘porto 
piqueno’.” Even in 1567 Cæsar Federici found Satgaon ‘a remarkable 
faire cite’ where ‘every yeare they lade thirtie or five and thirtie ships, 
great and small, with rice, cloth of Bombast of divers sorts, Lacca, great 
abundance of Sugar, Mirabalans dried and preserved, long Pepper, Oyle 
of Lerzeline and many other sorts of merchandise.'? | 

But the historic port of Satgaon began to decline from the middle 
of the sixteenth century mainly due to freak of nature. The river 
Saraswati on which it was situated and through which flowed the main 
current of the Hugli began silting up and was navigable only by smaller 
vessels. The mouths of the feeders of the Ganges became choked with 
sand and the water supply diminished til at last only the tidal Ganges 
remained navigable, and the Saraswati dried up into narrow channels, 
thereby rendering navigation by merchantmen and |агре vessels very 
difficult ; even the smallest craft could not ply except for a few weeks in 
the monsoon. This sounded the death-knell of Satgaon as an important 
port.4 The Saraswati actually had been silting up from the beginning 
of the sixteenth century. De Barros found Satgaon in 1532 ‘not. . . so 
convenient for the entrance and departure of ships." Even іп 1540 the 


19 Riyazu-s-Salatin, text, op. cit, p. 33; Tr., ор. сії, p. 29; Crawford, A Brief 
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harbour of Satgaon was becoming difficult to the access of big ships. 
Though in 1567 Satgaon was still described as 'a reasonable faire citie' 
abounding in all things, its importance as a port was visibly declining.” 

Apart from the natural cause, the activities of traders, specially the 
Portuguese, also helped the decline of Satgaon and the rise of Hugli as 
the principal port of Bengal. The Portuguese were the dominant seapower 
in the Indian Ocean in the sixteenth century and the greater part of the 
seaborne trade of Bengal was concentrated in their hands. They began 
to frequent Bengal from the fifteen thirties and had 3 important settlement . 
at Satgaon. In the sixties of the century they felt it necessary to build 
temporary quarters at a place downstream during the trading seasons as 
their big ships could not reach Satgaon and burnt those villages when they 
left Bengal every year after brisk trade activities.” But they found mak- 
ing and unmaking of villages did not lead to either comfort or economy 
and so were naturally anxious to shift their ‘porto piqueno' to a convenient 
place ‘on a navigable river with sufficient anchorage.’ Thus their choice 
fell on Hugli, which soon supplanted Satgaon as the principal port of 
Bengal. Not only the Portuguese, even the merchant princes of Satgaon, 
who once boasted that they sat at home and grew rich while all the world 
came to them to trade, were forced, one after another, by the declining 
importance of Satgaon to leave the place and seek livelihood elsewhere. . 
The great majority of them moved only a short distance and settled down 
at Hugli, which rose to the position of the chief port of-Bengal and 
remained so throughout the seventeenth and early part of the eighteenth 
century.” 

The external trade of Bengal, and through Bengal of upper India 
thus deserted Satgaon and was diverted to Hugli where the Portuguese 
mastered the major portion of the overseas trade, albeit the limited 
activities of a few Malaya, Arab and Indian traders. Even the inland 
trade was mostly diverted to Hugli, though Satgaon remained the royal 
port and the seat of the governor and the Imperial Customs house all 
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1632 when.Hugli took its place officially as the royal port. This natural 

. change of fortune.aroused the jealousy of the Mughal officers at Satgaon 
and was misunderstood .by the court historians, who called it 'steahng 
away of.business and wealth of the.royal port by the treachery of the 

"Feringis. АЪаћ Hamid Lahori, the official historian of Shah Jahan, 
states: “During the rule of the Bengalees a party of Feringi merchants, 
inhabitants of Sandip, used to frequént Satgaon and populated [ze. 
colonised] a place on the estuary one Kos beyond Satgaon. In course 
of time, owing to the stupidity and carelessness of the rulers [governors? |, 
many Feringis assembled here. In due course, a large town grew up here 
and 10 came to be known as Hugli Bandar. It became the practice for 
ships from F'arang to call at this port and carry on their trade; so tbe 
market of Satgaon declined and lost its splendour and тіве,”% 

It has been established beyond any shade of doubt that the Portuguese 
were the founders of Hugli port The precise date of the foundation 
of Hugli, however, is not very easy to determine. The question has taxed 
the ingenuity of various scholars.” It can however be determined within 
close approximation from a critical analysis of contemporary writings and 
events. Scholars who fix the date of the foundation of Hugli in the 
1530s probably confuse Hugli with Satgaon, which was the first Portu- 
guese settlement in Western Bengal. Hugli could not have been founded 
in the thirties.of the sixteenth century. The most authoritative proof of 
this assertion can be found in the fact that Casar Federici spoke only 
about Satgaon in 1567 and did not mention Hugli. In the Portuguese 
history ‘DA ASIA’, there is no reference to Hugli; Again in 1554 Antonio 
Nanez referred to Satgaon as ‘porto piqueno’. . O'Malley's contention that 
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Elliot and Dowson, History of India as told by its own Historians, Vol. VIL, London, 
1877, p. 31; Sarkar, op. ctt., Vol. 2, рр. 318-19. 

31 Campos, op. cit, р. 44; S. , op. cit., pp. 1-2; S. Mitra, op. cit., p. 639; 
Manrique, ор. cit, Vol. 2, p. 288; Hosten, “A week at Bandel Convent, Hugli”, 
Bengal Past and. Present, Vol. 10, 1915, р. 42. 

33 {unter gives the date as 1537 (Hunter, op. cst., Vol. 3, p. 299); О'МаПе 
between 1567-73 (O'Malley, of. cit, p.:48); Long 1538 (Calcutta Review, Vol. 

' 1846, p. 258; Hosten between 1578-80 (Bengal Past & Present, Jan-March 1915, 
. 42; Mukherjee 1538 (К. К. Mukherjee, op. cit., р. 114); Crawford about 1578 
(Crawford, op. cit., p. 4); Compos, 1579-80 (Compos, op. cit., p. 54). 
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Hugli -was founded between 1568 and 1573 [seems to be 1572 and not 
1573, as Sulaiman Karnani died in 1572] is solely based on the absolute 
reliance he had placed on Abdul Hamid Lahori This court historian . 
of Shah Jahan died in 1654 and wrote a passage оп the origin of Hugli, 
which we have already quoted. A careful study of the ‘passage does not 
easily lead to the contention that the Portuguese founded Hugli before 
Akbar’s conquest of Bengal in 1576. They might have visited the Hugli 
region before 1576, as is obvious from the statement of Lahon. ‘Under 
the rule of the Bengalees a party of Feringi merchants, inhabitants of 
Sandip, used to frequent Satgaon and populated [1.e. colonised] a place 
on the estuary one Kos beyond Satgaon’. But the next line of Lahori 
[^n course of time due to the stupidity and carelessness of the rulers 
(governors?) many Feringis assembled here"] does not specifically refer 
to the pre-Mughal period ; it can as well refer to the early and weak 
- administration of the Mughal governors of Bengal under Akbar. It is 
in the latter sense that the whole thing becomes more intelligible, spe- 
cially when we find that Turbati, Akbar's governor in Bengal, was weak 
and this led to serious consequences in Bengal. Besides, the next sentence 
of Lahori |"In due course, a large town grew up here and it came to be 
known as Hugli Bandar"] is a definite hint that Hugli Port did not emerge 
suddenly and that it took considerable time for its growth and develop- 
ment. So it is perhaps not a wholly untenable proposition, that though 
the Portuguese had come to the neighbourhood of Hugli before. Akbar's 
conquest of Bengal in 1576, it was only after Akbar's conquest that they 
established themselves on a firm footing in Hugli. If Lahori's statement 
is accepted at its face value and thus the date of foundation of Hugli is 
fixed before Akbar’s conquest of Bengal, it hardly stands some acid tests. 
It is very strange that the Kavikankan Chandi of Mukundaram, written 
in 1577, had no reference at all to Hugh, while it mentions in several 
passages “бағраоп” and the 'Feringis. Again neither any Persian chro- 
nicle nor any foreign traveller ever corroborates the contention that Hugli 
was founded before Akbar’s conquest of Bengal. On the contrary, we 
find sufficient evidence, both among the indigenous and foreign writers 
(who were earlier authorities than Lahori) that the foundation of Hugli 
can be fixed somewhere after 1576 1.е. after Akbar’s conquest of Bengal. 
Manrique who was in Bengal from 1628-29, does not unfortunately spe- 
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cify the date of the foundation of Hugli. but gives a detailed account of 
the circumstances leading to the Portuguese foundation of Hugh. 

. He tells us that Akbar, having heard about the Portuguese and seen 
the valuable goods which they exported from the Eastern ports of Borneo, 
Moluccas etc, gave orders to the Nawab of Dacca to send two principal 
Portuguese from Satgaon to his court at Agra.” The Nawab's messangers, 
however, found on reaching Satgaon that the Portuguese had already 
left Bengal in that year. Next year, one Pedro Tavares, was sent to 
Fathepur,^* and the fruit of the mission was the foundation of Hugli by 
the Portuguese.^ The ‘Akbarnama’ records tbe visit of Tavares as 
occurring in the beginning of the 23rd year of Akbar’s reign i.e. in 1578.2 
If Du Jarric was correct in, dating Father Juliano Pereira’s arrival 
at Fathepur in 1578,7 then Tavares must have gone to Akbar’s 
court in 1577 or 1578 at the latest since it was through his request that 
Pereira was invited by Akbar to his court. To reconcile this with the 
account of Akbarnama, it can be presumed that Tavares went to Akbar's 
court in the beginning of 1578.23 ‘Tavares must have been still in Fathe- 
' pur in 1579, because, as Father Е. deSouza says that the former obtained 
a decree from the emperor exempting the Portuguese of Bengal from all 
their dues upto 1578.9 Again, we have evidence that Tavares had already 
left Fathepur for Bengal by 1580. Father A. Monseratte relates that 


*: From Satgaon and not from Hugli, which further strengthens our point 
that it was after Akbar’s conquest of Bengal that the Portuguese founded Hugli 
Port. ` | 
* Pedro Tavares is variously described as respectable man, well versed in 
politics and affairs of state (Manrique, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 34); one of the officials of 
the merchants of Bengal (Abul Fazl, Akbarnama, Тт. Benveridge, Vol. 3, Calcutta, 
1939, p. 349); chief of the port at Bengal, (Sarkar, op. ctt., Vol. 2, p. 319); Captain 
of Porto Piqueno, (Hosten, Bengal Past and Present, Vol. 12, 1916, p. 313). 

35 Manrique, op. cit., Vol. 1, pp. 32-37; Compos, op. cit., рр. 51-52. 

з Akbarnama, op. cit., Vol. 3, pp. 349-50; Elliot and Dowson, of. cit., Vol. vi, 
p. 59, Sarkar, of. cit., Vol. 2, p. 319; Partab Bar Feringi of ‘Akbarnama’ is identified 
with Pedro Tavares by Beveridge, (Journal of Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1888, р. 34 
and 1904, р. 52) апа Blochmann (Ain, of. cit, Vol 1, p. 440). Campos perhaps 
wrongly fixed Tavares travel to Fathepur in 1579 (Campos, of. ctt., рр. 52, 54. 

'' Du Jarric, Akbar and the Jesuits, trous and notes by Payne, London, 1926, 

5215; 
Pm There is hardly any authoritative evidence to prove Hosten’s contention 
(Bengal Past and Present, 1916, notes to: Chapter V, p. 314) that Tavares had come 
to Fathepur in 1577 at the latest. 

3% Campos, op. cit., p. 54; Hosten, Bengal Past and Present, 1916, p. 314. 
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when the first Jesuit mission arrived at Fathepur on Feb. 8, 1580, they 
found there some Portuguese of Tavares’ suite, while no mention is made 
of Tavares. This is again confirmed by Akbarnama which records that 
in 1580 Mirza Najat Kban, Akbar's Faujdar at Satgaon, being defeated 
by Qutlu fled to ‘Partale Bal Feringi" (Pedro Tavares), the Portuguese 
governor of Hugli?! So all the evidence, noted above, perhaps reconcile 
very well with each other if the date of foundation of Hugh by Tavares 
is set down towards the close of 1579. | 

The Portuguese had most sanguine expectations of a lucrative trade 
in Bengal which was not only realised but sometimes even seems to have 
surpassed their imagination. Vasco da Gama and 'Albuquerque, long 
before the foundation of Hugli, reported to Lisbon on the vast possibilities 
of trade and commerce in Bengal. After the foundation of Hugli, and 
thus when they monopolised the major portion of Bengal trade, the 
Portuguese realised to their great satisfaction what a mine of wealth they 
had found at last. 

The Hugli port flourished with amazing eddies under the Portu- 
guese. It soon rose to the position of ‘the richest, the most flourishing, 
and the most populous’ of the various 'bandels' or trading ports in Bengal. 
It became the common emporium of trade, where, as Fr. John Cabral 
writes on Nov. 12, 1633, the vessels of India (Portuguese India), China, 
Malacca and Manila repaired in great numbers. The Portuguese missio- 
nary further says, "Not only the natives of the country, but also Hindus- 
thanis, the Mogols, the Persians and the Armenians came there to fetch 
goods. Уап Linschoten, who visited India between :1583 and 1589 
writes, "there is great trafficke used in those partes by divers ships (and 
merchants) which all the year divers times both go to and from all the 
Orientall Ports.” Ralph Fitch, the English traveller who visited Hugli 
іп 1588, says that Hugli was the ‘chief keep’ of the Portuguese.* The 
"Aini-Akbari, completed in 1596-97 states that Hugli was а ‘тоге im- 


*° Ibid p. 313, Campos, op. cit, р. 54 
- Akbarnama, Vol. 3, p. 469 ; Ат, Blochmann, Vol. l, p. 440; TM op. cit., 
-3. 
Ps John Cabral’s Account of the fall of Hugli, Appendix in, Maurique, ope cit., 
Vol. 2, p. 392. 
53 Linschoten, op. cit, Vol. 1, р. 95. 
** Quoted in Campos, op. cit., p. 55. 
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portant port than Satgaon.® ` After the rise of Hugli, Chittagong which 
во far enjoyed à pre-eminent position, began to lose its commercial im- 
portance. Thus it appears that at the end of the 16th century Hugli 
became the first port in Bengal and fully deserved to be called, not 
‘Porto piqueno’, but ‘Porto Grande’ (the Great Haven), the name by which 
Chittagong "was known to the Portuguese. 

In the ‘absence of sufficient materials, it is not possible to give an 
idea of the volume of Portuguese trade at Hugh. We only get some 
rough idea of the extent of the trading activities of the Portuguese at 
Нир from the number of ships that plied to and from that port. Of 
course, here also materials are too meagre to arrive at an accurate and 
final estimate. Cæsar de Federici found that thirty or thirty-five ships 
were laden every year at Satgaon by the Portuguese and from this it 
could perhaps be surtnised that a greater number of ships were engaged 
in ‘trading activities at Hugli, when the Portuguese firmly established 
themselves and where they carried on trade much more vigorously than 
they did at Satgaon. Manrique states that over one hundred ships were 
yearly laden in the ports of Berigal with rice, sugar, “fat oil’, wax and 
other similar articles,” and most of them, it may be presumed, were laden 
at Hugli since it was then the principal port in Bengal. Besides, nume- 
rous smaller crafts аһа barges, engaged in coastal and inland trade in 
which the Portuguese were no less active than in the external trade, plied 
to Hugli. Perhaps Laval referred to this when he wrote in the beginning 
of the 17th century that ‘an infinite number of vessels arrive in the ports 
of Bengal to lade them with provisions’.* 

- In an account on the trade of Hugli, Clavell, the English factor, stated 
on the 16th Dec., 1676, “when in the possession of the Portuguese, who 
in their prosperity sailed to it yearly from India, and Malaya with 60: 

80: to 100 vessells.”* According to Abdul Hamid Lahori, when Hugli 
was sacked in 1632 by Qasim Khan, the governor of Shah Jahan, there 
were 64 large diagas, 57 ii and ae jaliyas at Hugli, out of which 


з5 Ain-t- Akbari, Tr. ae ie (Jarret and Sarkar), Calcutta, 1949, p. 137. 

** Campos, оф. cit., p. 

эт Manrique, op. ctt., Trí 1, i ec 

-38 Pyrard de Гуа], op. ctt., Vol. 1, | 

39 Factory Records, Misc, Vol. XIV, Е 3j (India office nep The Diary of 
Streynsham Master, ed. R. C. Temple, Vol. 2, London, 1911, p. 7 
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only I gharb and two jaliyas escaped. Both Hunter and O'Malley, 
relying on Lahori, it seems, put the number of vessels as above." It can 
well be assumed that most of these vessels were engaged for trading 
purposes by the Portuguese and the’ local merchants. 

A good idea of the extent, composition and direction of the Portu- 
guese trade in Bengal can be gathered from Manrique, who was in Bengal | 
during the palmy days of the Portuguese. The Portuguese imported to 
Bengal various commodities from different places. The articles imported 
by them from ‘Southern India’ (i.e. Borneo, Moluccas, Sumatra etc.) were 
a large amount of ‘worked silks, such as brocades, Brocateles, cloth, velvets, 
Damasks, Satins, Tafettas, Taffissirias and Escomillas or Muslins, all from 
China’. They also brought cloves, nutmegs and mace from Mulaccas 
and Banda, and highly precious camphor from the Isles of Borneo. From 
the.Maldive islands they imported sea-shells (caurim) which were then 
current in Bengal as coins, 'chanquo' or bigger shells from “Tutucurim’ 
and ‘Pescaria’ coast [the coast of Tinnevelley], pepper from Malabar and 
cinnamon from Ceylon. They also brought from China great quantities 
of ‘porcelain’, valuable pearls and jewels and many kinds of gift articles 
such as bedsteads, tables, boxes, chests, writing desks etc. From the 
kingdom of 'Salor and 'Timor they imported great quantities of 
sandalwood, both red and white varieties, which in Bengal was a rich 
commodity.“ 

The Portuguese exported from Bengal a wide variety of merchandise 
such as cottongoods, ginghams made of grass, and silks of various shades, 
as well as sugar, ghee, rice, indigo, long pepper, saltpetre, wax, lac and 
other articles which were abundant in the Gangetic provinces.9 Caesar 
de Federici’s list of commodities which the Portuguese exported from 
Bengal in about 1567 differs little from that of Manrique. Rice in parti- 
cular was exceptionally cheap in Bengal and hence it formed one of the 
chief articles of Portuguese export to other parts of India and the East 
Indies. Pyrard de Laval states ‘...... when the Bengal ships are behind 
their time or are lost, rice is fabulously dear and there is cry of famine 

* Ellot and Dowson, ор. cit, Vol. VIL p. 34; Badshahnama, text, op. cit., 
Vol. 1, p. 438. 

а O'Malley, op. cit., p. 51; Hunter, ор. ctt., Vol. 3, p. 299. 
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[in Sumatra, Moluccas ete.f:“ Besides rice; ‘cotton lineh’ was another 
commodity which was carried by the Portuguese, as Linschoten observes; 
hot only ‘into. India and all the Eastern parts, but also into кемек апа 
other places’. . 

The Portüguese collected cómmioditisà for shipment at Hugli not only 
from Bengal, but also froin the neighbouring territories and they took 
' part in the inland trade of the. country äs Well. They sold the cárgoes 
which they imported to Bengal. from différent- places in the internal 
markets. In Patna, the Portügüese Бай brisk ttading activities, nöt 
only buyiig commodities ‘for export from Hugli, but selling their 
imports there to different inerchants. We learn-a good deal about the 
Portuguese trade from the records of the English East India Company. 
Hughes and Parker wrote from Patna (where they went to explore the 
possibility of founding a factory) ой Nov. 30, 1620 to the Coutt of Direc: 
tors that “the Portingalls of late years, have had a trade in Puttaiia, 
cominge up with their fiiggitts from the bottoni of Bengala, where they 
have-two porttes, th’ one called Gollye [Hugli] and th’ other Pieppullye 
PNE Gollye is theire cheefést porte where they. have yearlye shipping 
. both from Mallacka and Cochine. The commodities theye usiallye 
bringe up hither is for most part tyne, spices and China wares, in lewe 
where of theye transporte ambertye, callicoes, carpets atid all &orts of 
thin cloth,............ for saile to the Southwatds’.** .Another letter dated 
20th July, 1620, written by Hughes at Patna to the President arid Council 
at Surat also refers to the Portuguese trade. “There are some Portiiipalls," 
be wrote, "at present in towne and more are látllye gone for therte portes 
in Bengala, into whose trafique I have made enquirye and gather that 
they usailye' bringe vendable here all sortes of spices and silk stufes of 
Chyna, tyne, and somé jewelleres ware ; in lewe where of theye transporte 
coarse carpets of Juriapoore, ambertyes, cussaes,.áhd some alike.”” Hughes 
even reported that the оар "merchants: buy up all theyé сай laye 
hand оР?”,8.-- 
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A rough idea of the value of the Portuguese trade in Bengal could 
be formed from the fact that they paid over 100,000 Rupees as customs 
duties to the Mughals at the rate of 24% on the value of goods exported 
and imported. The ship St. Augustin, bound for Hugli and.on which 
Manrique boarded for Hugl from Cochin, alone carried merchandise to 
the value of eight lakhs of rupees.” But in the absence of sufficient 
evidence at present, it is not possible to give an exact idea of the value 
of the Portuguese export from and import to Bengal. The Portuguese, 
however, carried on a very lucrative trade in Bengal and really mono- 
polised external as well as coastal trade of Bengal, while in Inland trade 
they were formidable competitors of the country merchants and other 
foreigners. They earned such a huge profit in Bengal trade that, as 
Tavernier asserts, if the Dutch had not come to India, there would be 
no piece of iron in the Portuguese factories but all would be gold and 
silver, for the Portuguese with two or three voyages to China, Japan, 
‘Phillipines and Moluccas would earn as much as a thousand percent on 
their goods?! Though an obvious exaggeration, this description of 
Portuguese trade perhaps was not very far from the truth. The Bengal 
trade was so profitable and its memory so imposing to the Portuguese 
that in the later half of the 18th century there was an attempt in Lisbon 
to form a company exclusively to trade in Bengal.” 

Though the Mughals were the rulers of the country, the Portuguese 
supermacy at Hugli was so strong that it rendered the Mughal authority 
content with merely collecting customs duties and market dues. The 
Portuguese enjoyed almost absolute independence; even the Mughal 
governor of Bengal could enter the Portuguese town of Hugli only with 
their consent and the Mughal ships had to submit to various regulations 
enforced in the port. Even as early as 1535, Rebello had forbidden any 
alien ship from touching Satgaon without permission. In fact, the 
superiority of the Portuguese vessels over those of the Indians and other 
foreigners rendered the enforcement of the principle—that any ship 
without a Portuguese pass would be treated as enemy ship and hence 


4° Campos, op. cit., р. 56. 

5° Manrique, of. сй. Vol. 1, pp. 6, 23. 

51 ‘Tavernier, quoted i in Campos, op. сії., р. 115. 
* Campos, op. cit., p. 120. 
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liable to capture and confiscation—practicable. In order to destroy the 
moorish.trade, they applied the rule to Bengal... While entering Hugli, 
even the. fleets of the viceroy of Bengal, as Cabral states, had to submit 
to certain formalities.“ This very supremacy of the Portuguese at Hugli 
rendered the task of opening trade with Bengal extremely difficult for 
the Dutch and the English East India Company. The English factors 
at Surat wrote in a letter of 26th Feb. 1616, that ‘hitherto they had not 
found it practicable to open. a trade. in the countries bordering on the 
Ganges, the Portuguese being in exclusive possession of the commerce 
in this part of the Peninsula’ Sir Thomas Roe wrote from Ahmedabad 
to the Company on Feb 14, 1618, “Bengala hath noeports tent such as the 
Portuguese possesse for small shipping." Тһе Dutch also found that 
any substantial trade with Bengal was impossible so long as the Portu- 
guese were firmly entrenched there. | 
The palmy days of the Portuguese іп Hugli came to an end іп 1632 
when Shah Jahan’s governor Qasim Khan captured Hugli after inflicting 
a crushing defeat on them. Many reasons have been ascribed by various 
authors (including contemporaries like Manrique, the Portuguese mission- 
ary Cabral and the historians like Abdul Hamid Lahori and Shihabuddin 
Ahmed Talish, besides later authorities) as to the sack of Hugli by Shah 
Jahan. We need not discuss those in.the present article, except mention- 
ing that none of the writers gave any direct hint that Shah Jahan’s desire 
to command overseas trade through Hugh was a weighty reason for crush- 
ing the Portuguese. Dr. Abdul Karim makes a casual suggestion that 
‘the need for controlling the external commerce through Нир might 
have been one of the reasons why Shah Jahan had expelled the Portu- 
guese’,® but he did not put forward any. evidence to corroborate the point. 
If we closely study the commercial activities of Shah Jahàn both before 
and after his accession, we stand on a much surer ground and it seems 
53 
56 о i o ig . 393. 
55 Letters Received from e. Servants of the East India Company, ed., Foster, 
Vol. V, (1617), London, 1901, pp. 119-120. 
55 Original Correspondence 610, Vol. 5 (шев Office Library); English Factories 
etc., | ob 1618-21, p. 14. 
Raychaudhuri, Jan Company іп Coromandel, 1605-1690, The Hague, 


1962, pp. -75-76. 
sA, Karim, op. cit., p. 213. 
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probable that Shah Jahan’s interest in external trade and his desire to 
seize the supremacy from the Portuguese in the East, was one of the 
main reasons for his onslaught on the Portuguese. Even when he was 
the viceroy of Gujrat his ships carried an extensive trade with Molla. 
Sir Thomas Roe suspected that Khurram's opposition to the English trade 
with the Red Sea ports was due to the fact that ‘Sultan Coronne him- 
self .... had a ship to set out for the Red Sea’. His ships also traded 
between Masulipatam and the Persian ports.” Two of his ships, ‘the 
Fethe’ and ‘Shahe’ were engaged in trading with the Red Sea ports and 
at least one of his ships went to Асып in 1636.9 That Shah Jahan had 
actively taken part in overseas trade and thus tried to augment his 
revenue is also evident from the Dutch sources, In an answer to a petition 
by the Dutch. Company that they seek permission to take Moorish persons 
and goods to Basra, Persia and other ports without interference from 
subordinate governors, Shah Jahan regretted that he could not grant the 
request because he ‘himself has had several vessels constructed and 
intended for the carrying trade and to increase his revenue?! Again in 
a letter, dated 24th December 1652, from the Governor General and 
Council for India to the Directors of the Dutch East India Company, 
they complained that the governor of Surat forbade them to accept any 
merchandise for shipping ‘before the King’s ships, six large vessels, should 
have their full loading’. So these evidences would lead us to the conclu- 
sion that Shah Jahan was interested in overseas trade and hence he wanted 
to drive away the Portuguese who by their monopoly and various regula- 
tions hampered the trade of the Indian merchants. So he made the 
onslaught on Portuguese Hugli. The country merchants, nobles and 
governors, might have also instigated (which 15 evident from Qasim Khan's 
complaints to the Emperor against the Portuguese) Shah Jahan, because 
they were also actively interested in overseas trade and had their own 


58 Letters Received etc, ор. cit, VoL S (1615), P 270; Vol. IV, ъа 
English Factories etc., оф. ctt., 1618-21, eds , 106, 113, 177, 240, 28; 5. Chandra, 
“Commercial activities of the Mu ghal perors during the 17th century,” Bengal 
Past and Present, Jan-June, 1959, p. 93. 
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ships making voyages to different ports in the Red Sea and іп the East. 
Indeed, the Portuguese, by their monopoly of the overseas trade of Bengal 
and their supremacy in the Eastern Seas, became the eyesore of the 
nobility and the ruling class. 

After the capture of Hugli in 1632, it was made the royal port of | 
Bengal and all the offices and records were removed to Hugli where the 
Mughal authority was firmly established. "Though the Portuguese were 
allowed to return to Hugli in 1633, the blow was too severe for them to 
revive. Thomas Colley, the English factor at “Наттароге, writing to 
Cartwright at Balasore on 17th July, 1633, on the chances of the English 
establishing trade in Bengal. says that the 'Portuguese who had been 
expelled from Hugli had found great favour with Shah Jahan and 
reentered that place. . .. So that our exspecttation [of] Hugly is 
frustrayt’.* But his apprehension was not realised—the Portuguese lost 
their pre-eminent position in Bengal trade for good. Hugli now became 
the seat of local faujdar and the imperial customs house was located there. 
Notwithstanding the decline of the Portuguese, trade flourished unabated 
at Hugli. It became now the chief seat of considerable maritime trade on 
the part of the country merchants.= Soon after the Dutch and the English 
settled down at Hugli. 

With the decline of the Portuguese supremacy ends the first phase 
of Hugli as the most important port of mediaeval Bengal. For more than 
half a century the Portuguese dominated the overseas and coastal trade 
of Bengal from Hugli. The fall of the Portuguese at Hugli caused a 
great concern even to the authorities of Goa. The Portuguese viceroy of 
India expressed his anxiety over the loss of Hugli in a letter of Feb. 3, 
1633 to the king, and hoped to reopen the port ‘so that Malacca should 
not be wanting what used to come to it from Bengala which is what 
had been to me the greatest source of anxiety. But the Portuguese in 


aS. zr ор. cit., P а ор. cit, Vol. 3, p. 300; С. Toynbee, ор. oit., 
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Bengal were doomed and could never recover from the shock. During 
the later part of the 17th century the Portuguese trade was negligible. 
Clavell reported on Dec. 15, 1676 that 'their trade was not worth 
mentioning’.” 

So long as the Portuguese were entrenched firmly in Hugli, it was 
not possible for the Dutch to explore the possibilities of trade in Bengal. 
The Bengal trade attracted the Dutch because of two-fold reasons—first, 
through it they hoped to solve partially ‘the problem of inadequate cash- 
capital’ and secondly, the waterways connecting Bengal with the trade 
marts of Northern India, offered them a cheaper means of transport.® 
After the expulsion of the Portuguese, the Dutch first sent a yacht to 
Hugli and in 1635 got a firman from the Bengal Nawab granting freedom 
of trade and the right to establish a factory at Hugli. In the same year 
they secured a firman from Shab Jahan. But the muslim traders of 
Hugli who resented foreign competition stood in the way of successful and 
profitable trade of the Dutch and even a new firman from Shah Jahan 
could not improve their position.” Writing to the governor of Pulicat 
on 318: July, 1637, the Governor General and Council of the Dutch 
factories in the East Indies stated, We have learned with great regret 
how slowly the trade in Bengal progresses and the bad treatment 
experienced by our people at Ougley’.” It was not until the middle of 
the century that the Dutch permanently settled in Bengal and in 1655 
the Hugli factory was made an independent Directorate.” 

^ During the third quarter of the 17th century the Dutch predominated 
in the overseas and coastal trade of Bengal. They operated their trade 
mainly from Hugli, their chief factory in Bengal. They were not only 
engaged in Europe trade, but in intra-Asian trade, specially trade with 
the East Indies. The supremacy of the Dutch in the external trade of 
Bengal during this period is evident from the reports of the English 
factors. Paul Waldegrave and Thomas Stevenson at Balasore wrote on 
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Dec. 28, 1654 to the Company that their business ‘may be thought in the 
least proportionable to the great and vast trade of the Hollanders here.” 
In the same letter the English factors reported that the Dutch invested at 
least 200,000 sterling yearly in Bengal? Clavell’s report in 1676 on the 
trade of Hugli gives a detailed picture of Dutch trade.“ Не states that 
the Dutch had a great stock and assumes the amount as 24 tons of gold 
іп circa 1674. He suggested to the'English East India Company to 
follow the Dutch method who brought their ships, even of six or seven 
hundred tons, up the river to Hugli, thus saving the trouble and the extra- 
expenses of taking the merchandise from Hugli to Balasore and lading 
' the ships at the latter place. He also gave a list of the items of export 
from and import to Bengal by the Dutch, They imported to Bengal 
‘gold from Japan, copper of Japan, Tuttenag, Tinn from Malaya, pepper, 
chanck [conch shell], betelenuts, elephants and elephants’ teeth, cloves, 
mace, Nuttmegs and Gaunce [Сарја]. ‘They also imported Brimbstone, 
‚ Quicksilver, Vermillion, and some cloth, which did not sell well in Bengal. 
Their export consisted of ‘rice, oil, butter, hemp, cordage, silk cloth, raw 
suk, silk wrought, saltpetre, opium, Tumerick, Neelas [Nila], Ginghams, 
Tapits [hanging carpet], brawles [blue and white striped cloth], Achee 
Beagnes [used in dying red cloth] sugar, long pepper and bees-wax as 
much as they сап gett’. ` Throughout the third quarter of the 17th century 
the Dutch trade in Bengal, centering round Hugli; far outshadowed the 
English trade. Even in the fifties and sixties of the century the Dutch 
found ‘lading for seven or eight ships of burthen' and some of them were 
600 tons.” The profit of the year 1660 was stated to have been 155,744 
gulden and that for the next twelve months was given as nearly 204, 00.” 
Saltpetre and *Amphora' [bastard Indigo] were the most profitable articles 
of their trade and they used every effort to keep out the English and the 
French from these two aiticles. In 1693 the Heeren xvii (the Board of 
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Directors) gave instructions that the 160,000 tons of saltpetre which they 
had ordered from Bengal might be increased to any amount as far as space 
in the vessels allowed.” Saltpetre was obtained generally from Patna, 
where thé Dutch refined it and sent it by river to Hugli, where the sea- > 
bound ships were loaded. Even in the nineties of the 17th century the 
Dutch trade in Hugh was considerable and competed well with the English. 
Іп a letter of 8th July 1693, the Неегеп xvii advised the Dutch factors 
to make as-many purchases of silk, silken goods and cotton goods as could 
be obtained in Bengal." 

In the field of inter-Asiatic maritime trade (where also as in Europe 
trade, Bengal had an excess of exports over imports), besides the import 
of precious metals and copper and export of fabrics and raw silk (which 
again played an important role), the Dutch dealt in other commodities. 
They carried Indonesian pepper and spices to Bengal, as also cinnamon, 
areca:nuts and chanks from Ceylon, tin from Moluccas and Siam, Persian 
tobacco, sandalwood from Coromandel coast. They exported various 
grains, specially wheat, that among other places was carried to Ceylon 
and Batavia, rice, Bengal butter and cheese, sugar and wax. They also 
sent oplum and jute to other Asiatic places. Around the turn of the 
century, the exports of the Dutch from Bengal were carried to the follow- 
ing regions and countries in Asia—Moluccas, Batavia; Siam, Japan, Ceylon, 
Coromandel, Malabar and Fersia.” 

Besides the Dutch,! the English Company Қай also brisk trading 
activities at Hugli. As early as 1616, the English East India Company 
tried to explore the possibilities of opening trade with Bengal. But it 
was only in 1633 that the Company sent the 'Swan' to Bengal in an 
attempt to open trade with Bengal. This delay on the part of the English 
can be explained by several factors—first, the goods sought by the English 
merchants on the coast at that period were mainly calicoes of Golconda 
and' the countries southward and hence they were not too interested in 
Bengal trade ; secondly, the products of Bengal were readily available at 
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Masulipatam and ‘there was по temptation to venture further afield in 
quest of them, at the risk of being snapped up by the Portuguese war- 
vessels. Moreover the trouble at. Masulipatam, culminating in the 
withdrawal of the English in 1628, put a stop for the time being to the 
schemes they might have entertained for the enlargement of their trade. 
The change of policy following their return in 1630 was partly due to 
the famine, the soaring price of food stuffs which rendered coasting trade 
in sugar, rice and butter highly profitable, and the general dearth of piece 
goods due to the heavy mortality among the weavers, which rendered 
coarse silks, and cottons of Bengal more valuable in the eyes of the English 
merchants. Another factor, though less obvious, but equally effective 
was the prospect it offered of lucrative private trade for the factors who 
found little opportunity in Masulipatam and its neighbourhood to invest 
their own capital. Furthermore another great inducement was the capture 
of the Portuguese Hugli by the Mughals and the supposed intention of 
the Emperor to stamp out the Portuguese trade in Bengal, and it led the 
Masulipatam factors to conclude that a favourable opportunity had offered 
itself for planting English trade in Bengal.’ But though the English 
trade in Bengal through Balasore began in 1633,” they did not establish a 
factory at Hügli before 1651. It was in January 1651 that the English 
Kast India Company first established a factory at Hugli and commenced 
trading on a large scale in Bengal. 

On the possibilities of a lucrative trade in Bengal, the English factors 
reported on Dec. 28, 1654 that inspite of the great Dutch investment, 
there was enough room for the employment of ‘a very great stock’. They 
wrote to the:Company, "Your Worships supplying this place with stock 
sufficient and honest men to manadge it, will soone find as great business 
and as much profit when besides for the shipping Your Worships shall 
designe to returne to Europe, there may be sufficient to employ to Persia, 
the Red Sea, Acheen, Pegu, Tanassara and Zealon, places which all of 
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them returne good profitt irom."* This hope and calculation е the 
Dg were more than realised, as we find that the English. East India 
Company really had a great trade in Bengal ; they were engaged not only 
in Europe trade, but in Inter-Asiatic trade. Thus Hugli port played a 
vital role in the trade complex of the Company. 

The advantageous situation of Hugli made it the most important 
factory and port of the Company in Bengal. Mr. Clavell, in his account 
of the trade of Hugli, writes in 1676 "Hugli haveing the advantage of 
situation upon the bankes cf the river Ganges, whose branches come far 
from the country above, and spread wide thereabouts . . . . hath continued 
to be a scale [emporium] of great trade". Streynsham Master who came 
to reorganise the Bengal settlemerits decided (in a Consultation at Cassim- 
bazar on Ist Nov. 1676) that Hugli should be the chief factory in Bengal. 
This reason was that Hugli was the most fitting place, ‘notwithstanding 
the Europe ships doe unloace and take in their ladeing in Ballasore roade, 
Hugly being the key or scale of Bengala, where all goods pass іп апа 
out, to and from all ports’.™ 

Until the foundation of Fort William (Calcutta) in 1690, Hugli was 
the headquarters of the English in Bengal and as such had a lucrative 
and an extensive trade. ‘The tradé, of course, was not confined to the 
local varieties of goods produced or manufactured in or near Hugli itself, 
but the Hugli factory was the general clearing-house for the products of 
Bengal, brought for export to Europe and the Asian marts, and for the 
imports from those marts for distribution throughout Bengal. While some 
of the articles so exported were produced locally, such as silk and silk 
fabrics, many of the exports from Hugh were not local products, as for 
instance, saltpetre which all the European рыш obtained chiefly 
from Bihar through Patna. 
| Unlike the Dutch, the English did not take their ships upto Hugli 
and lade their sea-bound ships there. The English procured all the items 
of export from their various factories at Malda, Cassimbazar, Patna and 
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Dacca:and brought all those mostly through waterways to Hugli. From 
Hugli these merchandise were taken in sloops to Ballasore where the sea- 
bound ships were laden. Similarly the imported commodities were tran-: 
shipped at Balasore and were taken in small boats to Нир from whence 
they were distributed to the inland factories. Thus upto the seventies of 
the 17th century Hugli was mainly an entrepot in the trade complex 
of the Company. This caused‘unnecessary delay in the departure of ships 
and incurred extra expenditure in the transport of cargoes at Dalasore. 
The boats, both private and belonging to the Company, again were some- 
times ‘commandeered’ by the local governors or Nawabs for their own 
purposes, thus making speedy loading and unloading as also the departure 
of ships impossible. In a letter to the Madras Council in 1665, the Hugh 
factors reported, “one hindrance to the speedy loading of the ships was 
the fact that the boats built the previous year at Hugli had been comman- 
dered by the governor to fetch the Nawab’s salt. . . . Formerly boats 
might have been procured here freight, now few or none, arising from the 
ill government of this place.” They suggested if the ships from England 
would come into the Hugli River, these difficulties would largely disappear. 
The English, however, were not permitted to take their ships upto Hugli, 
when tbey first settled down there. Only i in 1669, through a petition to 
Shah Shuja to that effect, they received as a concession the privilege of . 
bringing their ships up the river to the Hugli port.? 

The first English ship intended for Hugli was the 'Lyoness' 
despatched in 1650, but fearing the passage to be full of danger, the 
Agents at Madras did not permit her to attempt the navigation of the 
river upto Hugli, and accordingly she only went upto the Balasore. Road. 
But the Court of Directors did not desist from urging on their factors 
that their ships, instead of being discharged and reladen for England at 
Balasore, should go upto Hugli and then their business in the Bay ‘brought 
into some decorum'. Іп 1662 they agreed to pay 108. per ton extra to 
the chartered - for all goods that they should take to Hugli. 89 Seeing 
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that the Dutch ships of 600 tons performed the feat of sailing up and 
down the river, one Captain Elliot ventured to essay the task but he 
was prevented by Agent Trevisa, who considered the risk too great, to the 
chagrin of the Court. The Captain, however, left a written memorandum 
, at Hugli stating that the passage up tke river Hugli was hazardlless and 
It was proposed that the vessels shoulc in future go direct to Hupli and 
that Balasore should be abandoned. ТҺе proposal was accepted by the 
Court which made fresh offers, but without any success. The suggestion 
was condemned by the local agents ; though aware of the advantages to 
be gained, they sent no ships up the, ziver, as they had no pilots. The 
local pilots were too expensive and the owners refused to risk their ships 
without proper pilots and charts to indicate the depths and sounding. 
Accordingly, in 1667 the Court built a small vessel, the ‘Diligence’ for the 
purpose of survey.” 

The renewed offers of the Direcors gave an increased impetus to 
the attempts at the navigation of the Hugli river and in 1672, in accord- 
ance with the order of the Company -hat ships should try to go up the 
river, the Rebecca, a vessel of 200 toms, assisted by the sloop ‘Diligence’ 
and chief pilot Samuel Hason, made the journey up and down the river 
in safety.” But it took a few more узагз for the English ships to come 
straight to Hugli for loading and unloading of cargoes. In 1676, Clavell, 
in his report of the trade at Hugli, was very insistent on the advantage 
possessed by Hugli in its navigable пуег and urged the importance of 
having trained pilots to bring the Ccmpany’s ships upto the own, thus 
avoiding the transhipment of cargoes at Balasore,” In 1678 the ship 
‘Falcon’ piloted by the sloop ‘Arrival’. got safely to Hugli, with a cargo 
of bullion and goods valued at over £40,000. But still, three other ships, 
‘Williamson’, ‘Nathaniel’ and ‘Society’ which came in the same year to 
Balasore, did not adventure up the river for want of the necessary orders 
from their owners, though they were requested to do so by the Council 
in accordance with the wishes of the Company. The commanders of 
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these ships, however, came to Hugli on sloops and were satisfied by the 
navigability of the river.” It seems that from the eighties, it became a _ 
general practice for the company’s ships to load and unload at Hugli 
instead of at Balasore, and henceonward Balasore was abandoned’ in 
favour of Hugli. The coming of the ships upto Hugli was considered 
very beneficial to the company and as it was put ‘haveinge excellent con- 
veniencies for carrying theire European commodities up into.the inland 
town and cities and the like for bringinge down the commodities pur- 
chased in this or some other kingdoms.” 

The trade of the English East India Company in Bengal expanded 
in rapid strides. The factors of the company were very hopeful of an 
extensive trade in Bengal. They wrote home, “Bengal is a rich province. 
Raw silk is abundant. The taffaties are various and fine. The saltpetre 
is cheap and of the best quality. The bullion and pagodas you have sent 
have had an immediate and most favourable effect on the trade; the 
goods have been sold at great advantage. ‚Our operations are going so 
extensive that we shall be obliged to build-new and large warehouses."* 
The investment of the Company in Bengal in 1668 was £34,000, in 1674 
it rose upto £85,000; іп 1680 it was £150,000 and in 1682. it went as 
high up as £230,000. These figures show how rapidly the trade of the 
company increased in Bengal.” Generally in the seventies and eighties 
on an everage four ships of the company came to Bengal every year and 
were despatched back to England with merchandise.” 

The English East India Company imported different types of woollen 
cloth such as broadcloth’ and woollen fabrics called perpetuanoes and in 
addition lead, copper, iron, ironwares, 'tutenague', vermillion, firearms, 
looking glasses and a variety of finer articles generally called ‘rarities’. 
The sale proceeds of the imported articlés however could not provide for 
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the increasing volume of goods exported from Bengal. So the European 
Companies had to pay for their export commodities in hard cash either 
brought from Europe or earned through trading with other parts of Asia. 
That Bengal had a very favourable balance of trade is apparent from the 
fact that the English East India Company had to export to Bengal a large 
amount of bullion, which was far greater than the value of the commo- 
dities imported by them. In 1677, in the total amount of £72,000 sent 
to Bengal for investment, £55,000 was m bullion and the rest £17,000 
in goods? Besides this, the factors at Hugli were authorised to draw оп 
the Company for that year to the value of 20,000 sterling if they could 
take up by exchange at 2s 6d per Rupee.” 

In the early period of Company's trade in Bengal, saltpetre formed 
the most important of the commodities exported from Hugli. In the 
early fifties the factors at Hugli were instructed to invest half of their 
capital in saltpetre, and the remaining half in equal proportion in silk, 
sugar, and cloth.” ‘Throughout the century, in the list of commodities 
to be provided in Bengal, the-place of honour was accorded to saltpetre. 
In 1659 the Court directed the Hugli factors to remit 50001 annually to 
Patna for'the purchase of saltpetre while 40001 was to be sent each year 
to Cassimbazar for investment in raw silk, taffetas and cotton yarn.“ 
In the seventies and eighties of the century generally the volume of 
saltpetre exported by the Company to England amounted from 600 to 
800 tons. ^ Besides saltpetre, the Campany exported from Bengal, raw 
silk, sannaes, Ginghams, Casszs, mulmulls, humhums, taffetas, *Nillaes', 
Tincall, cottonyarn, sticklac, Tumerick etc. It is not possible at the 
moment to give an idea of the volume of commodities exported by the 
English East India Company from Bengal in the 17th century.? A rough 
idea of that could be found from the list of items to be provided for 
export every year from Hugli. In a general letter to the chief and factors 
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at Hugli, on Dec. 24, 1675, the court asked to provide following goods 
for the year ensuing 1677— 
10000 Sannzs from 12 to 16 yds. long.:.......... 
10000 Collor'd Ginghams, the finest and best procurable 
10000 Cossces made at Dacka, very fine, cleare and thinn, 1 broad 
5000 Cossces from 4 to 7 rupees, 20 798 long or more, 1 broad, the 
thinner the better ] 
5000 fine mulmulls, the finest and the clearest and 1 yd. broad 
1000 fine humhums, of 5 rupees 
1000 finer ditto, from 7 to 8 rupees 
10000 Nillzes, all of the best sorts, of the pleasantest and liveliest collers... 
6000 Taffetyes, raw made thicker and closer struck (women) than the 
last sent, though the cost a little more 
4000 white, to be packt by themselves, about 4 or 5 rupees 
1000 full yellowes and 1000 full redds, to be packt by themselves, about 
4 or 5 rupees 
2000 Mixt Taffetyes for lynings of hatts, about 7 гиреез............ ` 
3000 light coullers vizt. sky, sky and white mixt, Izabella Ash couller, 
straw couller, coronation and white, greyes, each in proportion in 
а chest 
. 8000 cloth coullers without mixture, according to sample formexly sent 
. 7000 Mixt cloth coullers, according to samples formerly вепт............ 
15000 Silke Romalls, head and belly 
500 bales raw silke, halfe heade, 4 belly, cleane and good, more head. 
if not too deare 
100 bales of white silke 
140 Duppers of Tincall 
50 or 60 bales cotton yarne, 3 mds. cach, as formerly directed 
600 tonnes saltpetre 
50 or 100 bales (if procurable) of Florett yarne, each 90 seere, 
100 tonnes of the Best Pegu Black Sticklack’™ 
The English East India Company also traded with different parts 
of Asia and India from Hugli port. Perhaps the most important branch 
of Inter-Asian trade of the Company from Hugli was the sugar trade 
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with Persia. Ав early as 1651, the Hugli factors were, asked to provide 
160 or 180 tons of sugar for Persia for which they were authorised to 
borrow or draw on the Agra factors to th» extent of Rs. 15,000. Again 
in 1652 the Agra factors were asked to send Rs. 10,000 for the sugar 
investment for Persia." Throughout tne period this branch of trade 
was extremely profitable to the Company and they regularly sent ships 
to Persia from Hugli with cargoes of sugar, and other articles as fine 
rumalls, mulmulls, casses etc.’ 

Besides the European companies," Indian and Asian merchants also 
played a great role in the history of the Hugli Port. It was a port where 
merchants from many parts of Asia gathered for trading in different 
commodities. In his account of the fall of the Portuguese Hugh, John 
Cabral states that Hugli was a common =mporium to which vessels from 
India (Portuguese India), China, Malacca and Manila repaired in great 
numbers. He found in Hugli not only country merchants but also 
Hindusthanis, the Mogols, Persians and the Armenians’. The author 
of ‘Riyazu-s-Salatin’ tells us that even the ‘merchants of Arabia and Ajam’ 
(i.e. Arab and non-Arabian merchants), China, Persia and Turan, besides 
Europeans and ‘wealthy Moguls’ traded az Hugli.'” In fact Hugh became 
a Shia colony and as such many Persian: came there and tried their luck 
through trade.’ ‘Thus even in the beginning of the 18th century, per- 
sons like Agha Fazlullah from Persia and Agha Motaber from Ispahan, 
settled at Hugli and amassed vast fortunes through trade.'” 

The merchants of Bengal had a long established tradition in overseas 
trade and kept it alive throughout the 17th century. The Portuguese 
traveller Barbossa found many merchanzs in the ‘ports of Bengala’, who 
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owned large ships and traded to Malabar, Cambay, Pegu, Tenassarim,. 
Sumatra, Ceylon and Malacca.8 At the end of the 15th century, every 
year four or five ships sailed from Bengal to Malacca or Sumatra with 
provisions and textiles." Bengal ships also went to the Red Sea ports 
of Aden and Jedda. H5 [n the beginning of the 17th century, Pyrard de 
Laval found Bengal merchants in the Maldives and named one ‘Mouha- 
mede Coca’ as an honourable, rich, discreet merchant of Вепра].!@ The 
first attempt of the Dutch Company to open trade with Bengal after the 
fall of the Portuguese was frustrated by the opposition of the muslim 
merchants of Hugli.’(” At the time of the Mughal attack оп Hugli, 
there were at least 12 or 13 local merchants who operated with a large 
capital. After 1632 Hugli became the chief seat of a considerable 
maritime trade carried on by local traders. In 1645 the Danes seized 
several ships of the Bengal merchants by way of reprisal for injuries 
suffered at the hands of the local authorities. In 1665 out of 12 moslem 
ships to Acheen, 4 belonged to the merchants of Bengal? Thomas 
Bowrey saw some of the richest merchants of the Kingdom in Hugli, 
while Schouten stated that there were many Moor merchants who carried 
on a great trade. In Bowrey's time the Nawab and the merchants in 
Hugh, Balasore and Pipli had about “20 saile of ships of considerable 
burthen that annually traded to ѕеа.’!2 

An interesting feature in the composition of Bengal merchants. 
engaged in overseas trade in the 17th century was the presence of nobles, 
governors and subadars of Bengal. As early as the forties of the century 
we find the subadar of Dengal, Shah Shuja, had his own ships engaged 
in overseas trade. Не took active part іп trade and tried to monopolise 
some sectors of the province's external trade, and made himself the sole 
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purchaser of the elephants, one o£ the chief items of the Dutch Company's 
import to Bengal.^ Тп 1651 a junk came to Gombroon with merchandise 
from Hugh, belonging to the governor of the latter port, to carry some 
Horses as а return cargo." In 1654 the Dutch Company refused many 
applications made by the ‘governor Jaffer’ at Hugli for passes for the 
Moorish vessels to Queda, Colombo and Cochin. But the Company was 
obliged to grant two passes for two of the Nawab’s vessels to Tenassarim 
and Acheen, and one for the governor’s ship to the Maldives. They also 
gave three more passes to the vessels of the Nawab, Nawazish Khan, 
the faujdar of Rajmahal and Ahmed Beg, the ex-faujdar of Hugli.'”. 
Again in 1656 the Faujdar of Hugli appealed for a pass for his vessel to 
Colombo and Shah Shuja had asked for three passes on Colombo, Cochin 
and Jafferapatam. But all these requests were politely refused, because 
of Shah Shuja's attempt to monopolise some sectors of the province's 
overseas trade. The Company similarly refused a request for the services 
of one of their mates for a ship sailing for Persia,’ 

The nobles and the members of the ruling family also freighted their 
goods іп the ships of individual merchants or the Companies. Thus as 
early as 1653 we find the Favjdar of Hugh sent 11 bales of goods to 
Gombroon in one of the English Company's ships.^ Malik Qassem, a 
later faujdar of Hugl, also transported his goods in 1672 on the Com- 
pany's ships. "The nobles scmetimes acted through their own agents 
or merchants. Thus, one Haji Mohammed, an agent of Mirza Malik 
Qassem, governor of Hugli, made a trip to Gombroon with some sugar 
and other commodities vendible there, in one of the English Company's 
ships, for purchasing several taings Malik Qassem wanted from Persia. 


ізі T, Roychaudhuri, op. ctt., p. 76. 

132 Original Correspondence, of. cit, No. 2219, Vol. 22; English Factories etc., 
op. cit., 1651-54, p. 63. 

123 Translation of Dutch Records, ор. cit., Vol. 18T, No. DL; The possession 
of a pass from a company rendered the ship of an individual merchant immune 
from attack on the high seas by the ships of that particular company. 

134 Translation of Dutch Records, ор. ctt., Vol. 20T, No. DLXXXV ; The pass 
system, its import on the composition, extent and direction of the foreign trade 
of the merchants of Bengal and the various objects for which the us 
enforced the system, has been discussed by Om Prakash in his article in "Indian 
Economic and Social History Review", ор. cit., Vol. 1, No. 3, pp. 37-63. 

128 English Factories etc. op. cit, 1651-54, р. 188. 

145 English Factories etc., new series, op. сії, Vol. П, p. 345. 
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The sale proceeds of the merchandise brought from Hugli could not 
provide for the commodities he wanted to buy at Gombroon and so 
borrowed Rs. 19044 from Mr. Alley, the commander of the ship. The 
Madras’Council gave the amount to Mr. Alley when the ship arrived there 
and Haji Mohammed gave an undertaking that his master would pay 
the Hugli Council the sum of Rs. 2589, of which Rs. 6844 was the freight 
charge for 4 horses he had -brought from Persia. It is interesting to note 
the commodities which Haji Mohammed brought for Malik Qassem 
besides the horses. These were—Hing .7 bales, Tobacco 7 bales, Rose 
water 1 chest, ‘Athar’ 10 chests, Fruits 29 “‘Jurrs’, Almonds 150 maunds, 
‘Arraks’ 2 chests, and 8 sheep. The Company brought these commodities 
freight-free and assisted Malik Qassem’s agent as it expected to gain ‘a 
profitable influence in Hugli out of it” — . 

It seems that until the end of the century the nobles and members 
of the ruling family considerably participated in the external trade of 
Bengal. Bowrey who visited Bengal in the seventies of the century states 
that the ‘trade of the Moors of Bengala very much increased.’ Impor- 
tant state officials like the subadars of Bengal, Shah Shuja, Mir Jumla, 
Shaista Khan, Azim-us-Shan, the Nawab of Patna—Buzurg Umeed Khan, 
and the governors of Hugli, Pipli and Balasore carried on an extensive 
overseas trade. The drastic reduction of the nobility’s participation in 
foreign trade from about the close of the 17th century was perhaps due 
to the general impoverishment of the nobility followed by the disintegra- 
tion of the Mughal Empire. An important merchant at the close of the 
17th century was Nurullah Khan, the faujdar of Hugh, Jessore, Burdwan, 
Midnapore and Hiji’? Тһе Bay Council of the English Company sus- 
pected Thomas Pitt of taking service on the ships of Nurullah Khan.’ 
One of the principal merchants of Hugli in the beginning of the 18th 
century was Khwaja Mohammed Fazel Kas po! 

The records of the English Company show that the merchants of 
Bengal were active even in overseas and coastal trade at the beginning 


іт Diary and Consultation Book, 1672- 78, B of Fort St. George, Madras, 
1910 г 43-44. ” l 

148 Bowrey, ор. ctt., р. 182. . | | 

12? Salimullah, of. eit, р. 6 

130 English Factories ae New Series, of. cit, Vol. IV, p. 183. 
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of the 18th century. In the Fort William Diary of 12th April 1704, we 
find reference to several Indian ships with their owners e.g. 'the ship St. 
Martin, burthen one hundred tons, belonging to Cojah Matroos, bound 
for Acheen’, ‘ship Romenee, burthen two hundred and seventy tons, 
belonging to Mahmood Tuckee, bound for Gombroon', ‘ship Tawockall, 
burthen one hundred and fifty tons belonging to Allie Rajah, bound for 
Persia"? During the season 1705-06, (Sept 1705—Feb. 1706), as many 
as 24 ships of different tonnage traded on the account of Bengal merchants 
to different parts of Asia and India from Hugli and Calcutta. Out of 
these ships, fourteen received passes from the English Council at Calcutta, 
and except one (which belonged to the English Company and freighted 
by Janardan Seth, a Hindu merchant) all belonged to the ‘Moors’ (it 
seems probable that the ‘Moors’ here meant Muslims as well as Armenians 
who were very active in Bengal during this period). The destination 
of these ships were mainly Persia, Achin, the Maldives, Coromandel coast 
and Batavia. It is interesting to find the names some of these ships with 
their owners in the records of the English Company. The ship ‘Sallah’ 
belonging to ‘Sheek Sallahy Cungee, burthen 300 tons’ and ‘Nemede’ 
owned by ‘Sheak Sallee’, were both bound for Gambroom; the ship 
‘Mamaruck Ellie’, 200 tons, bound for Persia belonged to “Hakeem 
Mohamed Bauher’ ; ‘Mahmudi’, 80 tons, owned by “Meer Ellie Yaree ; 
‘Ossonee’ 100 tons, belonging to ‘Haujee Maumed Jumah’ and 'Muttoh 
ЕШс, 300 tons owned by ‘Alich Yar Cawn’-were all destined for the 


Maldives.'4 


133 Wilson, Early Annals etc., op. cit., Vol. I, p. 346. 

188 Bengal Public Consultations, Range 1, Vol. I, Diary & Consultations, from 
Sept, 1705-Feb, 1706 Dr. A. Karim has given a list of the ships carrying goods of 
individual merchants during the season 1705-06. According to him out of 33 ships, 
19 belonged to the Moors, one was freighted by 'Branasi Seth’ (in consultation of 
the 25th Nov. 1705, the name, however, was Janardan Seth) and the rest belonged 
to European private merchants (vide A. Karim, ор. ctt., pp. 230-31); But taking into 
consideration the Consultations of 18th Sept. 1705 and 17th Dec. 1705 (which 
Dr. Karim perhaps overlooked) we find the number of ships sailing on the account 
of the ‘Moors’ during this season was 23. Again not all these ships (as Пт. Karim 
contends 1bid., p. 230), but only 14 out of them received passes from the Calcutta 
Council. 

134 Diary and Consultations of 18th берг, Ist Dec. 1705; 7th Jan. 1706. vide 
Bengal Public Consultattons, Range 1, Vol. 1; Dr. Karim names a ship ‘Sarah’ 
belonging to Sabh-al-Din but the consultation of 19th Feb. 1706 states that the 
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The Armenian merchants carried on an extensive trade in Bengal 
both overseas and inland. They were the chief foreign competitors of 
the European Companies in procuring Bengal commodities. As early as 
1688 relations were established between the English Company and the 
Armenians, through Khwajah Phanoos Kalantar, who acted on behalf 
of the Armenians in Bengal and elsewhere. The Armenians had their 
own ships by which they traded to various Asiatic countries from Hugli 
and Calcutta, and often sent their goods in the Company’s ships. Some- 
times the Company and the private English merchants had to depend 
on the Armenian merchants for freights in their ships. In 1700 Pitt 
wrote to Khwaja Sarhad, ‘Merchant in Bengal’, requesting ‘your favour 
and assistance to Mr. Griffith and Captain Mornett in the Sadgevick, in 
which I am concerned, we designing her for Persia and hope by your 
means to get a good freight. Sometimes the ring of Indian merchants, 
specially the Armenians, gave troubles to the Company in the matter of 
freight. The Company had to yield often to the pressure of these 
merchants and this is evident from the Consultation of 29th Dec. 1702, 
“The time of the year being far spent and the Armenians holding together 
to beate down the freight for goods to be loaden for Gambroon and Bussera 
on ship Colchester, and Cojah Surhaud having offer’d thirty eight 
thousand rupees to have the whole ship for the voyage to Bussera and 
Persia ..... agreed that we contract with him". 

During the 17th century Hugli was the principal port of Bengal. А 
rough idea of the volume of trade at Hugli could he formed by the fact 
that at the close of the 16th century the ‘bandarban’ (port dues) and 
mandavi (market dues) in Sarkar Satgaon amounted to 1,200,000 dams 
or Rs. 30,000 and most óf this amount was realised at Hugli since by 
that time the decline of Satgaon was almost complete.” After the fall 


ship 'Sarah' belonging to John Salladine; it is perhaps too much to identify John 
Salladine with Sabh-AL- Din specially when the first name ‘John’ is there. More- 
over, the name of the master of the ship (Sampson Osborn) is another indication 
that it belonged to a European merchant, and not to a muslim, since hardly and 
moslem ship had European master; only in some cases the moslem ships had 
local Portuguese as their masters. 

135 Wilson, Early Aunds etc., op. cit., Vol. I, p. 369. 

1 dot Records, Calcutta, Vol. 4, ® 18. 
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of the Portuguese in 1632, Hugli became the royal port and the seat of 
the local faujdar and the imperial customs house. 'The Mughal rulers, who 
as we have seen earlier, were themselves actively interested in overseas 
trade, fully realised the importance of the 'Hugli Port' as an emporium 
of great external trade and hence directly appointed the faujdar of Hugh. 
The faujdar had little concern with and was independent of the Subadar 
of Bengal? Only during Shaista Khan's viceroyalty was it given to him 
as his jagir. In the early part of the 18th century Murshid Quli Khan 
succeeded in reducing the faujdar of Hugh to the position of his own 
immediate subordinate and at Hugli ‘he placed the centre of the financial 
resources of the Country of Bengal upon the Customs duties levied fróm 
traders. Even in the beginning of the 18th century Hugli was the 
principal port, the trade emporium through which passed the great bulk 
of commodities imported to and exported from Bengal. Alexander 
Hamilton who visited Bengal in the first decade of the century, gives 
Hugli the attribute of the ‘the Sole centre for Bengal’ s overseas trade’ 
because ‘all foreign goods are brought thither for import and goods of the 
product of Bengal are brought hither for exportation’. He further states, 
“То affords rich cargoes far fifty or sixty ships, besides what is carried to 
neighbouring countries in small vessels’. Bolts -repeats the same 
thing when he says ‘Hocgly . . . . was at this time a port of consider- 
able trade, to which all кй» in general resorted as the general 
emporium for the purchase and sale of all commodities in Bengal. 
Even in the Fifth Report of the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons, Hugli was referred to as a ‘grand emporium of foreign 
commerce'./ То the Mughals, Hugli was the 'Bakshbandar' i.e. divi- 
sional port. The value of the trade which passed through Hugli may 
be guessed from the fact that in 1728 “буег Bakshbandar" i.e. export and 
import dues on foreign merchandise, yielded Rs. 221,975 at the rate of 


13? Riyazus- Salatin, op. cit., Tr. 29-30 ; text, 

pid с RO Records, Mie op. ái, Vol. XIV, £ ice шо, Diary, ор. cit., 
Vol. I, p. 79; Vol П, р. 92. 
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41 Alexander Hamilton, A пет account of the East Indtes, ed. Foster, London, 
1930, p. 12. 
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24 p.c. on the value of goods, and with the tolls on 9 gaunges or sub- 
ordinate stations, it amounted to 2,42,014.!« 

But the Hugli port began to decline from about the middle of the 
18th century. That the decline precipitated in the third quarter of the 
century is evident from the fact that the gross collection of port-dues 
and customs dues (Satyar) realised in Hugli amounted only to Rs. 91, 196 
in 1768 while in Calcutta it rose as high up as Rs. 890,604.55. The process 
of the decline of Hugli Port was indeed very rapid, as we find, only five 
years later the 'Saiyar' realised at Hugli was only Rs. 62,644.56 

Perhaps the seed of the decay and decline of the Hugli port can be 
traced back to the withdrawl of the English East India Company from 
Hugh and the establishment of their settlement at Calcutta in 1690 follow- 
ing a war with the Mughals in Bengal. During Murshid Quli’s time, the 
pre-eminence of Hugli was threatened by the establishment of the 
factories of some foreign companies at other points on the banks of the 
river, which developed into busy centres of trade. Inspite of his efforts, 
Murshid Quli could not prevent the overshadowing of Hugli.” Geogr- 
aphical as well as strategic considerations led the English Company to 
settle down at Calcutta. As a centre of English trade, Hugli had several 
limitations. It was separated from the sea by a long and dangerous river 
journey ; secondly, as it stood on the west bank, it was open to attack 
from the land. Calcutta, on the other hand, was much nearer to the 
estuary and free from the operations of the European rivals, as well as, 
of the Marathas and the Nawabs of Bengal. Moreover, the position of 
Calcutta at the lower reaches of the river made deep water channels and 
anchorages available which were lacking at Hugli. On the question of 
building a warehouse in Calcutta an 1713, the Court of Directors enquired 
from the Council at Calcutta whether the latter was not more advant- 
ageous to the country merchants than Hugh. The Court wrote-" Whether 


the country merchants do not trade to Suratt, Persia and other places 
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yearly from Bengal, whether they do not send their goods on Europe or 
European's shipping, whether such goods are not providing by them all 
the year long to be ready against the time of shipping, whether if such 
goods are lodg’d at Calcutta and they could be sure they were safe there 
and to be come there wherever they would, the warehouse Rent at Calcutta 
being at as cheap a rate as it costs them Hugley would not in a few years 
and in how many pay for the charge of building substantial and fit ware- 
house for that use [?] whether such goods so housed at Calcutta could 
not with more ease and expedition to shift off thence on freight than 
from Hughley. .... "48 These points raised by the Court demonstrate 
that they realiséd the potential advantages of Calcutta more correctly than 
their subordinates in Bengal. The advantages thus offered by Calcutta 
attracted more and more traders to it and thus it ultimately overshadowed 
Hugli as the principal port of Bengal. 

The ‘mild and equitable conduct’ of the English at Calcutta, in - 
contrast to the oppression of the local faujdars of Hugli, also accelerated 
the process of the decline of Норі. As Riyazu-sSalatin puts it, "When 
the oppression and extortion of the faujdars increased, the port of Hugli 
declined, and Calcutta, owing to the liberality and protection offered by 
the English and the lightness of duties levied there, became popular.” 
Salimullah also confirms this—“The mild and equitable conduct of the 
English in their new settlement gained them the confidence and esteem 
of the natives, which joined to the consideration and privileges and immu- 
nities which the Companv enjoyed, induced numbers to remove thither 
with their families so that in a short time Calcutta became an extensive 
and populous city." ‘The Court of Directors was particular about the 
point and insisted and instructed their servants to administer “exact Justice’ 
as they were sure that the inhabitants ‘will resort where they may best 
be secured from oppression or secret of open squeezings and treated with 
humanity. ! 

After the foundation of Calcutta, a large number of local 
merchants—Armenians, Hindus and Muslims—flocked to Calcutta to 
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carry on trade under the protection of the Company.'? Some important 
merchant families, in particular the four families of the Bysacks and one 
of the Setts, who left the rapidly declining city of Satgaon and founded 
the settlement of Govindapur’ at about the close of the 16th century, 
had already been settled in Calcutta." By 1710 a number of principal 
merchants had moved over to Calcutta. Even in the first decade of the 
18th century it was said that ‘the trade at Calcutta causes murmurings 
already among Moors’ оћсегѕ’.% In 1719 the Bengal factors reported that 
‘Calcutta trade is brisker’.'” The firman from the Mughals in 1717 again 
gave an impetus to the growth of Calcutta and thus the shipping belonging 
to the port amounted to ten thousand tons in the course of ten years 
after 1717." In 1759 thirty vessels sailed from Calcutta aggregating "3964 
tons burthen’." The decline of the Hugli port was precipitated after the 
battle of Plassey which gave the English political suzerainty in Bengal 
through which they had at their disposal the entire resources of Bengal 
for the establishment of commercial hegemony. From this time onward, 
the decline of Hugli ran parallel to the rapid mse of Calcutta as the 
premier port of Bengal. 


SUSHIL CHAUDHURY 
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Growth, Berline and Disappearance 
of Sukh Jagur. 


«УШЕН Sagur or the Chota Calcutta (Little Calcutta), as it widely came 

to be known towards the close of the 18th century, was a pleasure resort 
of the Europeans in Bengal’. In the second edition of Hamilton’s “The 
East India Gazetteer”? published іп 1828 Sukh Sagur was described as 
“a small town in the province of Bengal, District of Nadia, about 
thirtyone miles north from Calcutta”. But Bishop Heber? on his journey 
to Dacca from Calcutta in 1824, observed Sukh Sagur as a village having 
only two or three brick-houses and a small low tower attached to one of 
them—resembling villages in England. This shows that the decline of 
Sukh Sagur, had started already in 1824, for the urban features of Sukh 
Sagur, situated just on the bank of the Bhagirathi, could not have escaped 
the notice of the Bishop who was travelling by river. When Colesworthy 
Grant, the author of “Rural Life in Bengal", visited Sukh Sagur in about 
the year 1854, 1t had become ‘a place of historical interest’. 

“Chota Calcutta” of the late 18th century, and a growing town of 
the early 19th century, had fallen in decay before the first quarter of the 
19th century was out, and after another quarter of a century it became 
a place of “historical interest". Тһе present article seeks to study the 
growth of Sukh Sagur, its sudden decay, and subsquent disappearance. 

No precise information is available to indicate the original impor- 
tance of Sukh Sagur. If the description of "Nadia Kahini'5 is accepted 


+“The Banks of the Bhagirathi” in Calcutta Review—Vol. VI, 1846—July— 
December and Bengal: Past & Present, Vol. П,—1908 July Page 367. 

*In the first edition of Hamilton's Gazetteer published in 1815, there is no 
mention of Sukhsagur. 

? Narrative of a Journey Through the Upper Provinces of India—By Reginald 
Heber—Vol. 1—р. 114. 

* "Rural Life in Bengal", page 29. 

* "Nadia Kahini" by Sri Kumud Nath Mallick—page 382. 
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as true Sukh Sagur would appear to be a place of some importance in 
1757, for there lived Mr. George Barretto who fired in honour of Clive 
when the latter was proceeding towards Plassey. The story becomes 
plausible if we assume some relation between George Barretto and the 
celebrated Joseph Barretto who claimed in 1798 to have come to Bengal 
more than thirty years ago.’ Sukh Sagur surely possessed some impor- 
tance in the early decades of the second half of the 18th century for 
otherwise it is difficult to explain why Warren Hastings selected Sukh 
Sagur as the place of his coutury-house. 

Hastings built here his garden-house’ іп 1772. In “Oriental Resear- 
ches” Forbes writes, it was “an elegant house of European architecture, 
highly finished, and the grounds disposed with great tastes"5 An 
enthusiast for farming and gardening, Hastings founded an experimental 
farm at Sukh Sagur for the cultivation of coffee, sugar cane, cinnamon and 
barleywheat. Hastings also secured from England honey suckle and 
sweet briar seeds and acclimatised them in his gardens? Mrs. Has- 
tings—Hastings’ second wife Marian—loved to stay at Sukh Sagur and 
Hastings would frequently pay her flying visits from Calcutta in the 
“State Feelchera” or in Marian’s pinnace “The Mary”. Often he would 
retire to Sukh Sagur to remove the strains of acrimonious debates in the 
Council. 

Towards the close of his long official career in India when all sorts 


è Letter from Joseph.Barretto to A. Hesilrige, Acting Magistrate of Nadia, 
dated 15th October 1798. A copy of this letter can be found in the Misc. Revenue 
Bundle—State Archives, W. Bengal. In the short history of the Barretto family 

iven in Bengal: Past & Present, Vol. 11—July, 1908, pages 366-367 the names of 
Toscoh Barretto's parents have not been given. 

7 This House was mistaken “as the magnificent House of the Revenue Board 
that cost a lakh and a half originally". It was wrongly held that the Revenue 
Board was transferred from Murshidabad to Sukh Sagur in 1772, as Sukhsagur 
“was thought more suitable than Calcutta from being in the country’—Cal. Rev. 
vol. VL The mistakes are perhaps due to the fact that Charles Croftes, Accountant 
General of the Company, had also a bungalow at Sukh die and perhaps occasion- 
ally meetings of the Revenue Board were held at Sukh Sagur in Hastings’ 
Garden House. 

? Quoted in "Ihe Letters of Warren Hastings to his wife" Ed. by Sydney 
C. Grier, page 100, Editor's notes. 

* Ibid, page 13; Hastings succeeded in producing hybrid grain which he called. 
barley-wheat, which combined the nutritive qualities of wheat with the hardiness 
of barley", Ibid. 
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of accusations were being levied against him in England, and rumours 
of his impending dismissal from office spread in India, Hastings became 
a dejected man, sick in body and mind. He took a long leave from the 
Council in 1784 and planned a trip to 'Up-Country. From Calcutta he 
first started for Sukh Sagur. In a letter to Marian then in England, he 
wrote, "When I landed at Sukh Sagur on the 19th (Feb.) my breath failed 
me, and my knees trembled with the walk to Croftes's bungalow".? Не 
decided to remain at Sukh Sagur until he was quite recovered, but the 
good air, the pleasant surroundings and the happy memories of Marian's 
association with the Sukh Sagur House, made him well almost imme- 
diately. On the 23rd February he was writing to his wife," "I wrote to 
you on the 19th from Sukh Sagur, I began to mend on that day, and the 
next І was perfectly well, and have continued so increasing in strength 
to this day . . . I have found out a method to see and converse with you 
whenever I sleep, if I choose it, and I have had your company every night 
for these four nights past". Оп return from his journey upcountry, 
Hastings made up his mind to pass the rest of his days in India at Sukh 
Sagur. But Mr. Stable, a member of the Council, called on him on 4th 
November with urgent despatches fram England and Hastings had to 
hurry back to Calcutta to his “gloomy mansion" there.7 Sukh Sagur, 
in Hastings’ time, became associated with many historical incidents and 
personalities. Mohan Prasad who brought charges of forgery against 
Nanda Kumar was induced to do so in the garden house of Hastings.” 
Wheler who succeeded Monson in the Council retired to Sukh Sagur 
to recover his health but died there on 8th October 1784." 


‘Sukh Sagur should be remembered as the place where the first attempt 
at plantation on the scale of the West Indies was made in India. The 
Society of Merchants was formed in 1776 for making sugar plantation 
and distilleries." The members of this Society were Charles Croftes, 


1? Ibid, Letter No. XII, dated 28th February 1784. 

u Ibid, Letter No. XI, dated 23rd February 1784. 

із Ibid, Letter Мо. XXVIL 

1з Mohan Prasad accusing Nanda Kumar, State trials. 

14 Letters of Warren Hastings to his wife, page 337, Ей.% notes. 
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David Killican, John Ferguson, Charles Grant and John Robertson." 
Hastings, too, made his investment in it." 


The Society obtained from the Government permission to own 10,000 
bighas of land and Maharaja Krishna Chandra Roy of Nadia promised 
а grant of the same quantity.” Two pattahs were granted at the beginn- 
ing, one for 200 bighas granted in perpetuity and the other for 5800 
bighas for the term of forty years. Тһе Society faced an immense task 
because of its ignorance of the practice in the West Indies and because 
of the unfertile nature of the soil at Sukh Sagur. But it spared no pains 
to make the scheme a success. In the language of the merchants,” “we 
have employed European overseers acquainted with the methods prac- 


tised in the West Indies. 


“We have introduced Chinese planters. 

“We have commissioned from Europe a variety of workmen and 
machines. 

^We are erecting all necessary buildings and works. 

. "We have employed monthly in clearing the land about 600 men, 
in other branches about 100. 
. “And although we are so much impeded, we have now nearly 600 
bighas (for which only we could get plants i in the proper season) in cause, 
which have a fair appearance of coming into perfection . . . our outlay 
tothe present time amounts to nearly Киреев 70,000 апа before we realize 
anything, may increase to 1,50,000 rupees". ТҺе Society was conscious 
of the effects of the failure of their scheme for in that case, "others are 
not likely to make such an attempt", and craved for certain concessions 
from the Government. The Committee of Revenue while exempting 
import duties on Society's sugar, pepper, cotton, indigo and other articles 
“not now produced in Bengal", directed. it? to "occupy only waste land 
and not Ryotty land as the object of the Board. was to promote the culti- 


iT та 

15 "Warren Hasungs" bs Keith Feiling, Ta 

19 Revenue Department—O.C, dated 17 T 1777 “Тһе rent for the lands 
was the same (i.e. eight anna per bigha) as the ryots in other parts of the country 
paid for land brought by them into cultivation". 

20 Тый. 

31 Thid. 
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vation or improvement of articles not now produced or not brought to 
perfection in Bengal". 


_ But in spite of all the efforts of the Society and the concessions granted 

by the Government, its scheme failed, mainly, because "the soil was so 
unfit for the culture of sugar canes". Charles Croftes, one of the mem- 
bers of the Society, purchased the whole estate to prosecute further the 
original scheme as well as to make new attempts at manufacturing 
"muslins" at Sukh Sagur.” 


Croftes solicited from the government the completion of the original 
grant of 10,000 bighas by allowing him to hold 4,000 additional bighas 
of land contiguous to his works. The Governor-General in Council 
directed the Committee of Revenue to write to the Zamindar of Nadia, 
Maharaja Shib Chandra Roy.^ "We are sensible of the great expense 
which Mr. Croftes must have been at in erecting buildings for the sugar 
warks at Sukh Sagur as well as of the advantage in improving the country 
and manufactures and encouraging the inhabitants to settle at that part ; 
it therefore merits every encouragement from us and . . . we direct that 
should it not interfere with the rights of others you will grant him a 
pattah in the customary manner". Shibchandra granted two pattahs?— 
one for 3908 bighas and the other for the island opposite to Sukh Sagur. 
The lease was for thirty-three years so as to expire with the terms of 6000 
bighas granted seven years before. Неге are а few lines from Shib 
Chandra's grants to Croftes: 


“I have given you this pattah for 33 years. You are to pay the 
Malguzaree thereof at Krishnagar in sicca rupees. You must settle ryots 
of other zamindaries on your ground. I will demand no more malguzaree 
than is stipulated in the pattah. Тһе profit and loss of the farm is your 


own . 


After the Famine of 1770, the peasants were continually migrating 
from one district to another to avoid assessment and the zamindars were 


3? Revenue Department Proceedings. 

зз 744. 

34 Proceedings of the Board of Rev, dated 12th January 1791. 
?5 Proceedings of the Board of Rev. dated 6th January, 1792. 
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competing with each other to attract tenants from other zamindars.? 
The roving masses of landless men were easily attracted to Sukh Sagur 
which held prospects of gainful employment. Sukh Sagur thrived as an 
industrial estate and Mr. George Forster, the author of "A Journey from 
Bengal to England” who visited Sukh Sagur in 1782 recorded in his 
book :2 

“On the 23rd of May (1782), I left Calcutta and on the next day 
arrived at Sukh Sagur, a valuable and rising plantation, the property of 
Messrs Croftes and Lennox. These gentlemen have established at this 
place, a fabrication of white cloth, of which the Company provides an 
annual investment of about two lacs of rupees. They have also founded 
a raw silk manufactory, which, as it bears the appearance of increase 
and improvement, will, I hope, reward the industrious and estimable 
labours of its proprietors. In this plantation, a large quantity of spirituous 
liquors is made, resembling in an inferior degree, the American rum, 
which, since the commencement of the Dutch War, has become in great 
demand”. 

The population at Sukh Sagur had increased rapidly and for the 
workers, the weavers and the artisans, Croftes had established a "Gunge" 
(market) and then urged the government to grant him a sunnad for the 
same for “it (the market) is most essentially necessary for supplying the 
number of weavers and others who are there employed and who cannot 
daily quit their labours and go to a Bazar at a distance for the purpose 
providing themselves with the necessaries”. The Committee of Revenue 
complied with the following perwanah :? 

“Be it known to the Beoparies, Goldars, Dookandars etc. of the Gunge 
of Sukh Sagur—where as the above Gunge has been established by Mr. 
Charles Croftes, you have received permission from the Company to 
import goods into the said Gunge, also for the purchase and sale of all 
kinds of merchandise there; you may therefore of your own free will 
either purchase or sell all kinds of goods at the said Gunge paying cus- 


` 36 Najai-assessment—""The peculiar custom of im оаа additional burden on 
those who ae not p or desert —N. K. Sinha, Economic History of Bengal 


vol. П 
inc Be from Bengal to England—By George Forster—Vol. I—p. 2. 
38 Revenue Department, Proceedings dated 16th February, 1785. 
39 Board of Revenue, Proceedings—dated 12th January 1791. 
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tomary dutes. You are to consider the above. gentleman as the pro- 
prietor of the said Gunge. You will also attend to his just orders. The 
above gentleman has also been directed to use the Beoparies, Goldars etc. 
of the said Gunge with kindness, whick will be the means of its enlarge- 
ment, and to exact no more than the customary duties, to protect you 
from all injustices. You will consider and pay due attention to the above 
order"—Dated 21st March, 1785. In the midst of general disorder and 
lawlessness of the time, Sukh Sagur assured protection to the merchants 
and craftsmen who clustered to the place from all parts of the country, 
and within a very short time, Sukh Sazur became a humming town, an 
industrial —commercial colony in the midst of an agricultural surrounding. 

But Charles Croftes was more of a success socially than professionally.” 
The whole venture of manufacturing muslins brought him on the verge 
of bankruptcy and all on a sudden he sald his Sukh Sagur Estate to Joseph 
Barretto in April 1785 for two lakhs of rupees.*! 

Joseph Barretto, the.new owner of the Sukh Sagur estate, was "an 
Asiatic, born at Bombay of the Maratha Tribe.” Although his ancestors 
had been of Roman Catholic persuasion, for a hundred years they had 
kept themselves unconnected with any Europeans whatsoever in point 
of intermarriage."? А scholarly person Barretto was connected with the 
Hindu College as the treasurer of its local committee?! Founder of а 
big Agency House at Calcutta and owner of a number of indigo works, 
Barretto usually lived with his relatives at Sukh Sagur. His reputation 
for wealth was so great that the local people believed Һе could transmute 


30 Croftes was one of the Trustees of Mrs. Hastings in India—"Tbe Letters 
of Warren Hastings"—Ed, by Sydney Grier—p. 100; Enfeebled by ee and 
assailed by his creditors as he was, Croftes.was given the chiefship of Chitta 
where Sir William and Lady Jones stayed with him, and where he died in 1786 
at the age of 42—Bengal Past & Present, Vol. VÍ page 156. 

31 Board of Rev. Proceedings—6th January, 1792. 

* Letter from Joseph Barretto to A. Hesilrige, Acting Magistrate of Nadia, 
dated 15th October, 1798. In view of this categorical statement, other descriptions 
of the Darrettos as Portuguese merchants (In Bengal: Past and Present Vol. 11 
and Grants "Rural Life in Bengal") cannot be accepted. In the lists of Europeans 
residing in the District sent from time to time to the Board of Revenue by the 
Collector of Nadia, the names of the Barrettos were nowhere included. 
кы J. Barretto's letter to the Acting Magistrate of Nadia, dated 15th October 

. Е ' Sf ГУРЬ 

s qued College Centenary Volume—p. 1; for Barretto's scholarship see 
Bengal Past & Present vol, 11—July 1908 p. 366, 
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base metals into gold.5 His fabulous fortunes were not drained out of 
Bengal and Sukh Sagur must have received a generous share of it. He 
founded there a Roman Catholic Church and built roads and planted 
“neem” trees on both sides of them. It was in his time that the place 
came to be called "Chota Calcutta" and Europeans from all parts of the 
country came here on pleasure trips and entertainments. 

‘Under Barretto’s efficient management industries expanded rapidly. 
especially the manufacture of spirits” and the “Gunge” grew in prosperity. 
Annual Sayer collection from the market increased to Rupees ten thou- 
sand in 1790 from Rupees six thousand in 1785. After the abolition of 
Sayer in 1790, Barretto furnished particulars of his collections at Sukh 
Sagur from 1785 to 1790 to make claims for compensation. Неге аге 
some details of collection® : — 


Duties on articles sold in the Gunge levied at the time of sale 


from the vendors at fixed rate ... .. 8,541-6-8 
Duty levied on imports at a certain rate per cent on ЕА mM 32,372-4-9 
Rent derived from the ferry .. « 1,162-0-0 


Tax paid by boatmen for the ген йк of keeping 
boats to convey passengers from one place to another to 


a short distance at night т 65-0-0 
Duty paid by the ryots on articles ipsi by Шешеді 
when they sell these at their own houses ... E 84-2-5 


Mehal Selamee paid by the vendors for the exclusive privilege 
of seling particular articles such as betels, salt etc. 


in the Gunge | . 1,195-0-0 
Gunjah mehal tax sid. for dis. eee privilege of 
selling ‘bhang 2 ius TE 279-0-0 


Total ЕТЕ .... 49,966-1-7 


Though the rates of sayer collection аге not known, the figures of соШес- 
tion indicate brisk economic activity at the place. Darretto's claim for 


35 Calcutta Review—Vol. VI, "The Banks of the Bhagirathi". 

36 Ibid. 

*' "The average quantity (annually) exported to Calcutta and which is retailed 
in the Bazar for the town consumption is about ten thousand gallons", Letter from 
Barretto to Spottiswoode, the Collector of Nadia, dated 23га September 1793. 

38 Proceedings of the Board of Rev. dated 12th January 1791. 
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compensation was admitted, an annual compensation of rupees eight 
thousand four hundred and eightynine, and three annas, one gundah 
was granted to him during the term of pattahs for Sukh Sagur lands.? 


Under the Permanent Settlement, the Rajah of Nadia was frequently 
in arrear of revenue. Portions of his zamindary were continuously 
advertized for sale, sometimes the Rajah himself sold privately parts of 
his lands to meet the arrear. Barretto, apprehending that the new land- 
lords might not honour his pattahs, implored the Governor General in 
Council to safeguard his interests in case of sale of the Pergunah Ookra, 
in which Sukh Sagur was situated. The Governor General afforded some 
relief by instructing the Collector of Nadia in 1806 “so long as there may 
be other lands of the Rajah, it would be inexpedient to sell Sukh барш” 
and again in 1810 “claims of Barretto should be inserted in the condition 
of sale of Rajah’s land."*! 

The Ookra Pergunah was at last sold to Kashinath Banerjee and 
others in December, 1813 in satisfaction of a decree of the Court.” The 
new zamindars continued to honour Barretto’s nghts but after the expiry 
of the lease cancelled the pattahs.? Payment of sayer compensation by 
the Government was also stopped in 1823.4 Barretto died on the 25th 
September 1824,5 


The industrial base of Sukh Sagur had been destroyed by the 1820's. 
The discriminating tariff policy of the East India Company had ruined 
Indian cotton manufacture by 1823,9 and the weavers of Sukh Sagur as 
elsewhere in India must have been facing unemployment. The distille- 
ries were closed somewhat earlier, it is not known why. Sukh Sagur, 
ceasing to be an industrial centre, its population must have been decreas- 
ing and the merchants who once frequented the place surely disappeared. 


3? Board of Rev. Proceedings, 10th July 1810. 

*? Board of Revenue, Misc. Proceedings dated 19th December 1806. 

*1 Letter from the С.С. in С, to the Collector of Nadia, dated 29th July, 1810. 

* Letter from the Secretary, Board of Rev. to the Collector of Nadia, dated 
29th December 1813. 

43 Letter from J. Barretto to А. Ogilvie, Collector of Nadia, dated 7th 
September 1823. 

44 Ibid. 

45 Bengal Past & Present, Vol. 11, July 1908, page 366. 

«t Indian Finance in the Days of the Company—By P. N. Banerjee—page 215. 
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In 1823 the firm of Barretto and Sons came to a sudden crash.” With the 
death of 1ts patron-saint and. debacle of the fortunes of the Barretto family, 
the decline of Sukh Sagar was inevitable. But the ravages of nature had 
already cut short this inevitable process. Bishop Heber refers? to recent 
floods at Sukh Sagur and the District records? corroborate it. The result 
was that.the ‘Chota Calcutta’ had became a desolate place even before 
Barretto’s death. : 

However, the famous Sukh Sagur House, built by Hastings and 
later on owned by Croftes and Barretto survived the flood, though now 
utterly deserted. A visitor to the place in 1829 described the gloomy 
atmosphere of the House in sombre verses, first published in the “Calcutta 
Christian Observer” and then republished in “The Eurasian and Anglo- 
Indian Recorder” of Jannuary 10, 1905. A few lines from these verses 
deserve quotation” : 

“Sukh Sagur (Or the Sea of Delight) 

"Ode to the Mansion of the Late John Barretto Esqr. 
“Алда see! where the desolate mansion of bliss 
“Where the dark tangled grass hides the serpents that hiss 
“And the jackals alone are now glad. 

“Fast closed are the doors that were wont to unfold 
“For the idle, the busy, the gay, 

“Not a voice to be heard, not a fare to behold, 
“Not an object to tempt or delay. 

“Like a thief in the night through the windows I pass 
“To the hall where the feast was arrayed 

"Where circled full freely the laugh and the glass, 
“Апа the revel till morning delayed”. 


47 The fund of the Hindu College was invested with the firm of Barretto and 
Sons, so that in 1823 the College lost its fund and the Managers of the College 
had to р, to the Government for financial assistance. Pp. 1-2, Presidency College 
Centenary Volume. Other Calcutta Agency Houses expecially those investing in 
Indigo concerns were also a ampie by 1826—See, Growth of Commercial Agri- 
culture in Bengal, vol. 1--Ву Benoy Chowdhury, рр. 91-92. 

4 Narrative of a Journey, By К. Heber, page 114. 

49 District Gazetteers—Nadia—By Ј.Н.Е. Garrett (1910), page 74. "Ihe next 
(after 1801) serious inundation took place in 1823, but no definite information is 
now forthcoming as to its extent. 

5? Bengal Past & Present vol. 11. April, 1908—pp. 175-176. 

Ibid—]uly 1908—pages 366-367. 
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“Ноя frightful a silence still reigns through the place 
"As in mockery misnamed of ‘Delight’ 

"Of the glee of the living no vestige I trace 

"Tis the comb of the dead meets my sight". 


But Sukh Sagur appears to have again burst into life for a while 
in the forties when a "pathsala", an English school and a munsif court! 
were established there. It was finally destroyed by another flood 
mentioned in Colesworthy Стапез "Rural Life in Bengal".* Thornton’s 
description of Sukh Sagur "as a town in the British district of Nuddea" 
in his "Gazette of the Territories under the Government of the East India 
Company", published in 1854, is certainly not based upon latest informa- 
tion. In the Revenue Map of Gunge Sukh Sagur,? surveyed in December 
1851, the place was recorded to have a population of 175 persons only, 
all Hindus, of which 97 were cultivators. When Grant visited Sukh 
Sagur, it was a small village inhabited principally by the fishermen.™ 
Grant, after mentioning that Barretto's successor Mr. Lauraletta, celebrated 
for his hospitality and sporting propensities, converted the Roman Catholic 
Chapel into a residence for mahouts (elephant drivers) and fighting cocks, 
describes how the ravages of a changing river had destroyed all traces 
both of greatness and degradation, "for not only have this the original 
House, and the beautiful village and grounds adjacent, which then stood 
about two or three hundred yards from the bank of the river entirely 
disappeared, but the river 1s now fully a mile and a half on the south-east 
side of where the House formerly stood".* 

After Sukh Sagur had disappeared physically, it slowly disappeared 
from the public memory. The disappearance is so complete that in the 
Gazetteers of the district and in similar other publications, the name 
of Sukh Sagur can hardly be traced. 


RADHAMADHAB SAHA. 


51 Calcutta Review, Vol. VL 

53 “Rural Life in Bengal", page—30. 

55 Revenue Maps of the District of Nadia preserved in the Collectrate of Nadia. 
54 "Rural Life in Bengal", page 30. 

55 T bid. 
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History or INDIAN SOCAL AND POLITICAL IpEas FROM RAMMOHAN TO. DaYANANDA—By 
Bimanbehari Majumdar, Bookland Private Ltd., Calcutta, 1967, Pp. XI+332, 
Price Rs. 30-00 only. 


This volume is not a mere re-print of the author's well-known book—History 
of Political Thought from Rammohan to Dayananda, Vol. I published by the 
University of Calcutta in 1934; it is a revised and enlarged study incorporating 
seven additional chapters (Chapters 1, УШ, X-XIV) which deal with the history 
of social ideas in India as well as the political ideas holding sway in Maharashtra, 
Gujarat, Uttar Pradesh and Madras in the pre-Congress days. It leaves out the 
history of political associations which forms part of Dr. Majumdar’s new book— 
Indian Political Associations and Reform of Legislature (1881—1917). It is encourag- 
ing to learn that the learned author intends to follow up the period dealt with in the 
book under review by presenting, in two parts, the history of social and political 
ideas from Ranade to Nehru. We eagerly await the publication of his completed 
work. 

Foreign rule to which India was long subjected largely stood in the way of 
the growth of abstract political ideas and of institutions apart from those fostered 
by the alien government primarily in its own interest. Dr. Majumdar has, there- 
fore, understandably enough, devoted a considerable space in his book to discus- 
sing the activities of the politically conscious Indian leaders through political 
organisations, press and platform. This has enabled the author to trace the evolu- 
tion of political ideas and even to classify and link them to well-known schools of 
thought—Liberal, Radical, National, Democratic etc. The chapters dealing with 
social ideas in western and parts of southern India add to the value and attraction 
of the book. 

N. R. RAY. 


A Documentary Srupy or Brrrisn Рост Towarps Inpian МАТІОМАІІЅМ (1885-1900) — 
By B. L. Grover With a Foreword by Professor Humayun Kabir and Introduc- 
tion by Professor Bisheswar Prasad, National Publication, Delhi, 1967, 
Pp. ХХУ--295, Price Rs, 22-50. 


A study of British policy towards Indian Nationalism has all the promise 
of an interesting subject. Dr. Grover includes in his study 151 well-chosen but 
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unpublished documents from the days of Dufferin to those of Minto. His approach 
to problems, around which controversies still linger, is strictly objective. But 
neither the marshalling of documents nor the objectivity of his approach has 
detracted from the readability of the book. 'Dr. Grover's study has thrown new 
light оп many problems of Indo-British connection'—-claims the writer of the 
Foreword. Не has in view the author's analysis of the motives of А.О. Hume, 
the change in Lord Dufferin's attitude towards the Congress, the efforts of Hamilton 
and Curzon to belittle the national institution, the motives behind the Bengal 
partition of 1905 and the genesis of the Muslim demand for separate electorate. 
Each of these topics is of absorbing interest to students of modern India and they 
will find the perusal of the book under review profitable in many respects, Not that 
Dr. Grover has said the last word (and he does not claim to have done so) on 
the topics under discussion, but he had doubtless succeeded in presenting his 
points, supported by the evidence of available papers, official as well as private, 
with commendable lucidity. 


М. К, RAY, 


MALABAR IN Asian Trape —1740-1800, Ashin Das Gupta, Cambridge University 
Press, Cambridge, 1967, pp. xii--204. Price 55s. in U.K. and $10.50 in U.S.A. 


The autonomy of Asian trade has been stressed by many scholars since the 
appearance of Т. C. Van Leur's celebrated ‘Indonesian Trade and Society’ (1955), 
Yet little has so far been written from the truly Asian point of view. То some 
extent the Europe-centric approach is inescapable if one has to draw heavily on 
the massive collection of documents on Asian trade in the different archives of 
Europe. Dr. Ashin Das Gupta therefore deserves to be congratulated for being 
able to make an admirable breakthrough. Leaving the Europeans to look after 
themselves he goes ahead to give us a straightforward account of 18th century 
Malabar caught in the currents and counter-currents of Asian trade. It is a story 
rooted to the soil in which the role of the Europeans has been cut down to its 
proper size. > 

After a hurried glance at the background history of Malabar trade since the 
13th century the author moves on to set forth his findings about the developments 
between 1740 and 1800. Тһе turning of the Northern Trade in the thirties broke 
the economic stagnation of Malabar. AIT the forces of trade and politics of the 
region were brought into full play ultimately leading to a significant transforma- 
tion of the economic situation in Malabar. То take advantage of the scramble 
for pepper the southernmost state of Venad (Le. Travancore) threw up an empire 
with the initial purpose of controlling the production of pepper as well as its sale. 
This, in the opinion of the reviewer, appears to be a typical response of a coastal 
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ruler in the period of European interference in Asian.trade. Subsequently the 
Travancore state took over almost all the important branches of trade. Thus 
the core of the Travancore empire was a new type of bureaucracy committed to 
an ambitious programme of state-trading and military expansion. Ттауапсоге did 
not overrun the entire coastal strip of Malabar, The northern states were left 
alone. On the seaside the empire was contained by the powerful naval watch 
maintained by the Dutch. Having lost their trade in the Persian Gulf area and 
not having been able to find a strong footing in Surat, the Dutch were eager to 
stay on in Malabar primarily to collect pepper and to keep in contact with the 
bombara trade of the north which absorbed a good deal of Indonesian products. 
They desperately clung to the Malabar Establishment even though pressed hard 
by the expansion of state-trading of Travancore. The Dutch had to yield to 
Travancore and allow its king to trade with the northern boats. Ultimately, 
however, the Batavian Council decided to abandon the Malabar trade. The Mala- 
bar merchants who did tbriving business with the Dutch and other European 
groups were gradually pushed out of their traditional occupation by the interven- 
поп of the Travancore state. Later the withdrawal of the Dutch from Malabar 
ruined many families. In the northern states of Calicut and Cochin the surviving 
merchants were wiped out by the Mysorean invasion of Malabar and the massacre 
of Konkani merchants by the ruler of Cochin. 


Dr. Das Gupta has based his account primarily on original Dutch records. 
He also collected valuable information from the printed reports in Dutch and 
English. The monograph bears the evidence of laborious research and is meant 
for the specialist. Yet the general reader cannot but be impressed by the style 
of the fast-moving fascinating narrative. The author has made a refreshing depar- 
ture from the conventional style of economic history writing usually cluttered 
with figures and tables. | l 


By making a study in depth of the trading complex of Malabar the author | 
has hit upon some of the universal problems of Asian trade and has been able 
to make a number of interesting and original points. His assessment of the 
Portuguese impact on Asian trade and the Dutch control system as well as his 
analysis of the behaviour of the Asian princes and merchants facing a crisis will 
provoke fresh discussion among fellow-researchers in the field. То take one point, 
one would like to ask how medieval was the ‘medieval merchant? Was he basi- 
cally different from his ‘ancient’ or, if you like, ‘traditional’ counterpart? То take 
another—wbat motives led to the Mysorean assault on the coastal merchants of 
Malabar? Іс remains a mystery as to why the traditional mercbants failed to 
arm themselves in the face of this double threat from the indigenous princes and 
the foreign trading companies. 


ARUN DAS GUPTA, 
И 
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AGRARNY Stroy SeverNoy Імоп (ХШП-бекымма XVIII У.) (ће agrarian structure 
of North India, XIII-mid. XVIIIth Cent) К. Z. Ashrafan, Nauka, Moskva, 


1965, pp. 326 plus Contents. 


The agrarian structure of India in the pre-British times has been the centre 
of controversy for a long time and the debate still continues. The problem has 
defied and because of its very nature will probably always defy exact formulation. 
But the quest must go оп. In the present monograph a Soviet Indologist surveys 
the agrarian relations in North India since the beginning of the XIIIth century 
ie. the establishment of the Muslim rule up to mid. XVIIIth century, when the 
British began to establish thier sway and a new pattern of land relationship 
emerged. 


It may be pointed out that never since the publication of W. Н, Moreland’s 
The Agrarian system of Moslem India, about four decades back, has any scholar 
taken up such a long time span. This attitude has compelled the author to con- 
centrate upon certain specific problems, specially the forms of feuda! land-owner- 
ship, to which the second part of the book is devoted. Under this heading the 
author dwells upon the growth of the system of state landholdings and the emer- 
gence of the jagirdari system, with all their attending complexities. Тһе con- 
temporary Persian sources have been fully utilised although one finds an over- 
dependence on Mirat-i-Ahmadi. 


The discussion makes it apparent that no uniform pattern of agrarian rela- 
tions existed in North India. The regional variations require the scholar to 
consult local source materials which have been recently discovered in abundance. 
Prof. B. R. Grover has shown in his various papers, written on the basis of local 
records, how some of our time-honoured concepts are at best half-truths. A case 
in the point is the concept of zamindari system. It meant one thing in Bengal 
and something else in other regions at least during the rule of the Great Mughals. 
Moreover, it was not a static system, though the changes may not hit the eyes 
at once. The author of the monograph has raised certain interesting problems 
like the total number of soldiers furnished by the zamindars in the Mughal 
army or the nature of the Rajput zamindars. All these deserve to be investigated 
further. 


For the soviet readers the book is instructive. "The Indian readers may not 


agree with some of the conclusions of the author, but nevertheless, will find the 
book thought provoking. 


SURENDRA GOPAL. 
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Ко Srepney Azu V Russko-INDuskikH Товсоуүкн Svyazayg—(Role of Central 
Asia in Russo-Indian trade relations), М. B. Baikova, Tashkent, 1964, рр. 192 
plus Contents. 


The history of Central Asia has always influenced the couise of events in 
India in one form or other. Close economic ties existed between the two areas 
and before the sea route to Europe was discovered, Central Asia also acted as a 
window of India to Europe. Unfortunately, very little systematic work has been 
done to examine and trace the nature of this economic relationship. It is hear- 
tening to note that a Soviet scholar has undertaken this important task from the 
other (the non-Indian) end and has on the basis of materials preserved in Soviet 
archives brought to light several interesting facts. She covers a period from the 
first half of the XVIth to the second half of the XVIIIth century. 

The author puts forward enough evidence to contradict the widely prevalent 
view. that Russian interest in Central Asian market was actuated by a desire to 
find out a direct trade route to India. In her opinion the Central Asian markets 
were by themselves important enough to attract Russian attention, Another 
important thesis of the author concerns the origin of Anglo-Russian antagonism 
regarding Central Ásia. She refuses to accept that Central Asia became a bone 
of contention between the two powers either towards the end of the XVIIIth or 
beginning of the XIXth century. She traces the rivalry as far back as the XVIth 
century when the Britishers started their efforts to find a trade route to India 
through Russia and Central Asia. 

Above all the author asserts, with sufficient justification, that Indo-Russian 
trade did not cease in the first quarter of the XVIIIth century as is believed by 
several scholars. Russian archival documents on Russo-Indian trade in the 
ХУШЕ century, published in 1965 and a monograph on Russo-Indian economic 
ties in the XIXth century, which came out in 1966, support the contention of 
the author that the trade continued although its nature underwent a change. In 
the XVIIIth century Astrakhan lost its importance as the entrepot of the eastern 
trade to Orenburg and Tashkent, a city on the new route, came into prominence. 
With the opening of the Suez Canal in 1869, direct trade between Indian and 
Russian ports became an economic possibility and commerce began to expand. 


а - 


SURENDRA GOPAL. 


Оснеккі Po 15тоқп Iwpn—(Essays on history of India) М. M. Goldberg, Nauka, 
Moskva, 1965, pp. 186 plus Contents. 


Тһе present publication is dedicated to the memory of Nikolay Maksimovich 
Goldberg (1891-1961), one of the founders of Soviet Indology. Besides a Foreword 
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People's movement in India during the last thirty years of the XIXth century, Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak, the leader of the democratic wing of National Movement in 
Maharashtra and Indian journals in the library of Tolstoy as a source material for 
the study of National Freedom Movement in India. The last article is significant 
for it underlines the closeness of Indian intellectuals and patriots with the great 
Russian savant. The Indians often sent him a copy of their writings, many of 
them in Indian languages. Some of these publications are now rare and invaluable 
for writing the history of Indian social and political ideas during the closing 
years of the XIXth and early years of the XXth century. 


SURENDRA GOPAL. 


Оснеккі [5тойп BencaLskoy Lireratury, 10-18 Cent. (Sketches of History of Bengali 
Literature, 10-18 Cent), B. A. Novikova, University of Leningrad Press, 1965, 
pp. 143. 


The present monograph by the Head of the Indian philology section of the 
University of Leningrad is yet another indication of the keen interest evinced in 
Indian languages by Soviet scholars. The author has to her credit several papers 
on Bengali literature and her book on Bankimchandra is due for publication in the 
near future. Her aim has been modest—to acquaint students, research scholars and 
the curious with the outline of tbe development of Bengali literature since its 
beginning up to the ХУШ century. (Another monograph published recently 
from Moscow continues the history of Bengali literature from the XVIIIth century 
up to present times and thus supplements the volume under review). The author 
has successfully performed the task. А distinguishing feature of the publication 
is the effort of the author to provide the socio-economic background of the period 
which enables the reader to appreciate once again the wisdom of the dictum that 
literature is the mirror of the age. 


SURENDRA GOPAL. 


Calcutta Historical Society. 


Annual Report 1966. 


I have great pleasure in presenting to you the Annual Report of The Calcutta 
Historical Society for the year ended 31 December, 1966. An annual report 
necessarily conforms to a set pattern, but I am sure, because of your love for the 
Society, you will treat this report of its work during the past twelve months, with 
interest. | ж 

The Society suffered a great loss at the beginning of the year in the passing 
away of Sri Narendra Lal Ganguly. Не served the Society in various capa- 
cities as member, Hony. Manager, Asst. Secretary, Hony. Asst. Editor, Jt. Hony. 
Secretary and finally as Vice-President. His most outstanding work was in connec- 
tion with the compilation of two volumes of the Index to articles published in 
the Journal vols IX—XXIX. Mr. Percy Brown, the then Editor of the Journal, 
in presenting the part of the Index Volume recalled "the devoted labour, inspite 
of indifferent health, of Mr. N. Ganguly, the Hony. Asst. Editor whose continuous 
application to this duty over a long period has resulted in this portion of the 
index being now finished." Even with advancing years and failing health Sri 
Ganguly continued to take interest in the affairs of the Society with a zeal which 
the younger members would do well to emulate. The Executive Council, at its 
meeting held on January 31, 1966 adopted a resolution placing on record its 
profound sorrow at Shri Ganguly's death, after a prolonged illness, bravely borne 
and expressing its deep appreciation of the long and intimate association of Shri 
Ganguly, for over forty years, during which he rendered distinguished service to 
the Society and its Journal. 

On February 17, 1966 The Calcutta Historical Socicty honoured itself by 
according a reception at the Asiatic Society’s Hall to Dr. К. C. Majumdar, ‘the 
doyen of Indian historians. The ceremony presided over by the President of the 
Society was attended by a fairly large number of eminent persons, specially 
interested in the pursuit of historical knowledge. Dr. Majumdar, in reply to the 
address of welcome, dwelt on the ideals апа objectives a true historian should aim 
at, Dr. Majumdar bas very kindly consented to be a Honorary Member of our 
Society. We look forward to his continuous association with our Society and 
its work. 

At the Annual General Meeting held on March 22, 1966, Professor P. C. Gupta 
was unanimously elected as one of the Vice-Presidents of the Society. His advice 
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and guidance, I am sure, will greatly help the Society’s work. The meeting was 
heightened by an instructive talk by Professor Nirmal Kumar Bose, the well-known 
anthropologist, on the historical aspects of tke growth of metropolitan society in 
Calcutta for half a century till 1961. 

А new venture of the Society undertaken last усаг, which many perhaps 
would be inclined to regard as rather bold, is the re-publication of the Bengali 
Quarterly, ITIHAS, originally sponsored b- the now defunct Bangiya Itihas 
Parishad. We started on this venture with е blessings and good wishes of its 
founders and the cooperation of those who worked for it, this first journal of 
history in Bengali. We have brought out so far 3 issucs and the fourth number 
is already with the printers. The number ef subscribers to Itihas at present is 
about 180. At such it has placed on tbe Society considerable financial burden, 
which can be lightened only by a substanmal increase in the number of sub- 
scribers and also a larger subsidy. 

The members will be glad to know that the work in connection with the 
publication of Little’s House of Jagat Seth i nearing completion and in about a 
week to a fortnight the book should be in me hands of intending buyers, whose 
number, I am encouraged to believe, will no- be negligible, for discerning readers 
are steadily gaining in number. 

The total number of subscribers to Bengal Past and Present in the year under 
review was 130 Indian and 36 forcign, totallinz 166 against 148 of the previous year. 
This, by itself, is only slightly encouraging. Тһе sale proceeds of the old copies 
of the journal yielded us a total amount of Rs. 2,347.00 as against 1965 figure of 
Кв. 5,079.07. This is inevitable, as was anticipated in last year's Report, for the 
number of available back volumes is steadily on decline and the income on this 
account would thus grow less and less from ~ear to year, It may perbaps interest 
the members to know that from 1964 upto he end of 1966 we carned a total of 
Rs. 9,030.57 on account of the sale of old copies. The financial position of the 
Society continues to be far from stable I wculd appeal to the members to kindly 
help the Society enrol new members and ubscribers through personal contact. 
But even then it is hardly to be expected -bat a Society like ours can ever be 
self-supporting. Taking into consideration tke extra burden the Society has taken 
upon itself by extending its service throughr an additional periodical, we feel we 
deserve more liberal subsidies from the government than we have received so far. 

This is the sixtieth year in the life of our Society and we look forward to 
its celebration in November-December this усаг by bringing out a Diamond Jubilee 
‚ volume, among others items. Our Society is one of the few institutions, with опе 
or two honourable exceptions, which can caim to have to its credit such long 
years of service. 

As we bring tbe review of the Society's .ctivities for 1966 to an end, I convey, 
on behalf of the Calcutta Historical Society our sincere thanks to the Education 
Directorate, Govt. of West Bengal, the Min-stry of Education, Govt. of India for 
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financial assistance and то the Asiatic Society, Sri Gouranga Press Private Ltd., 
Messrs Lovelock & Lewes and the Mercantile Bank for their cooperation with 
our work. We are grateful to the authorities of St. Paul's College, Calcutta for the 
rent-free room kindly made available to the Society for storing its journals. Our 
thanks are also due to the numerous scholars, Indian and foreign, for their 
contribution to the journals. То the members of the Executive Council, and in 
particular, to the President, the Treasurer and the Editor of the Tournal I convey 
my deep and grateful appreciation of the help and guidance so generously offered 
to me in course of the third successive year of my office. 


М. К. Ray 


14th March, 1967. -` Hony. Secretary 


NOTICE 


To mark the completion of the sixtieth year of its existence, The Calcutta 
Historical Society has decided to bring out part II (July-December 1967), vol. 86 
of Bengal Past & Present as Special Diamond Jubilee number. It will feature 
contributions by eminent scholars and historians, Indian and foreign, on topics 
of interest and importance to students of history. The volume with a large content 
and in neat print will be despatched to all members and subscribers in December 
1967. 

Individuals and institutions, other than members or subscribers, may order 
the volume priced at Rs. 15-00 or 30sh./$ 4-00 from 


Hony. Secretary, 
CALCUTTA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
33/1, AMHERST STREET, CALCUTTA - 9 


12 с 
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CALCUTTA HISTORICAL 
Statement of Receipis and Paymenis 


RECEIPTS: 


То Balance as at 1st January, 1965 
With the Mercantile Dank Ltd. 


On Current Account . EN m 799.98 
On Fixed Deposit 2% in EM 1,000.00 1,799.98 
Subscription for 1961 ғ as eu 152.50 
-do- 1962 s .. us 251.76 
-Чо- 1963 "X s oot 469.45 
-do- 1964 no ": m 1,478.81 
-do- 1965 -— 2 TN 1,173-96 
-do- 1966 P ius те 40.00 
------ 3,566.48 
Donation for Life Membership 250-00 
Grant from West Bengal Government 
for 1964-65 .. Қ Sate ET 1,000-00 
1965-66 — ... s at she 1,000.00 
Bim Cr жаланы 2,000.00 
Interest on Fixed Deposit ... m 40-00 
Sale of old copies of Society’s Journal "m 5,079.07 


Rs, 12,735-53 


We have examined the above Statement of а and Payments of the 
Calcutta Historical Society, for the year ended 215: December, 1965, with the 
books and vouchers of the Society and have found it to be in accordance therewith. 


Calcutta, Lovetock & LEWES 
27th June, 1966. Chartered Accountants. 
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SOCIETY 


for the year ended 31st December, 1965. 


PAYMENTS: 

By Printing Charges—Journals es eus 5,001.47 
Postage, Stationery and Conveyance " 74567 
Allowance to Peons d m i» 100.00 
Bank Charges ea gee axi 32-73 
Furniture and Fittings ues 486-75 
Binding of old copies of Society’s Journal T қ 300-00 
Balance as at 3181 December, 1965 

In hand ju "m 295.95 
With the Mercantile Bank Ltd. 
On Current Áccount jus x 4,772.96 
On Fixed Deposit ... ys p 1,000.00 6,068.91 





Rs. 12,735-53 


^ 
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RECEIPTS 
To Balance as 1st January, 1966 
In hand 


With the Mercantile Bank Ltd. 
On Current Account 
On Fixed Deposit 


Subscription for 1961 
1962 


Subscription on A/c “Itihas” i 
Sale of Old Copies of Society's Journal 
Sale Proceeds of the first issue of Itihas 
Grant from West Bengal Government 
Grant from India Government 


Interest on Fixed Deposit 


295.95 
4,772.96 


1,000.00 


20.00 
20-00 
40.00 
342.57 
1,358.55 
1 924.28 
209.93 


1,000 00 


2,500.00 


CALCUTTA HISTORICAL 


Statement of Receipis and Payments 


6,068.91 


3,915-33 
1,320-00 
2,247-00 

2.50 


3,500-00 
58-00 


Rs. 17,211.74 


We have examined the above Statemert of Receipts and Payment of the 
Calcutta Historical Society, for the year erded 31st December, 1966, with the 
books and vouchers of the Society and have fcund it to be in accordance therewith. 


Calcutta, 
4th March, 1967. 


Lovetock & Lewes 
Chartered Accountants. 
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SOCIETY 


for the year ended 315% December, 1966. 


PAYMENTS 
By Printing Charges—Journals ee a 6,208-70 
Postage, Stationary and лүш" m 799.17 
Reception Expenses 5% ‘i m 528-20 
Auditor's Fee 25 “a -— x i 100.00 
Establishment Charges ... jo үз 300.00 
Bank Charges қа b Ж) Eust ET 44-80 
Law Charges Vis 22-00 
Balance as on 3181 December, 1966 .. M 
. Cash in hand . жт күү 78-68 
Cash іп hand—A/c Itihas nx 316-61 
With the Mercantile Bank Ltd. 
On Current Account s is 7,813.58 


On Fixed Deposit ... ra 1,000-00 


т т 
- 


9,208.87 


Кз. 17,211.74 


Statement about ownership and other 3erticulars about Newspaper 
"BENGAL: PAST AND PRESENT" 


FORM IV 
1, Place of Publication 55% .. 39 Chintamani Das Lane, Calcutta-9. 
2. -Periodicity of its publication .. Bli-Annual. 
3. Printer's Name i at .. Sri Prabhat Chandra Ray. 
Nationality 40; 454 .. Indian. | О, 
Address... T m .. 5 Chinzamant Das Lane, Calcutta-9. К 
4. Publisher's Name ... $us .. Sri Prabhat Chandra Ray. 
Nationality Eo ы "T .. Indian. т 
Address 22000200022, 5 Chintamani аё Lane, Calcutta-9. 
5. Editors Name " 0.2000 .. .. Dr. Narendra Krishna Sinha, М.А., Ph.D. 
Nationality ЗТ » .. Indian 
Address 2.02... » .. 85А, Ekdalia Road, Calcutta-19. 
6. Names and addresses of individuals 
who own the newspaper i .. Calcutra Historical Society, St. Paul's College. 


33/1, Amherst Street, Calcutta-9. 


| 
І, Prabhat Chandra Ray, hereby declare that the particulars given above аге true to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. 


Date 26-6-67 Sp/- PRABHAT CHANDRA Ray 


